ART AND RELIGION: 48 students enrolled in an “Art Fellowship” sponsored by the First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wisconsin. 
Three above, sketch beside the famed church designed by Unitarian Frank Lloyd Wright. Photo by The Madison Capital Times. 
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A | church should never 


“beg” for funds... mever'! ) 


This is the frank and considered back to active participation. 
opinion of the world’s leading But we cannot be astonished that these 
things happen. Do we not have the words 
of Our Lord Himself to guarantee that 
they will? Does He not tell us, if the 
text may be paraphrased, that our in- 
terests will follow our dollars? 

For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. -MATTHEW 6:21. © 

Our organization is the largest of its 
kind in the world. We help churches solve 
their financial problems by creative fund- 
raising, not by begging. During the next 
twelve months we will meet with and ad- 
vise over 6,000 churches regarding their 
financial programs and fund-raising prob- 
lems, entirely without obligation. 

During the same twelve months we will 
take active, on-the-ground direction of 
more than 1,500 fund-raising canvasses 
—many for annual budgets only, others 
for capital needs. In every one of them, 
Christ’s own concept of giving will be 


specialists in church fund-raising 


Tue spiritual advance that followers 
of Christ all over the world hope and 
pray for cannot come in fullest measure 
until it gets a new kind of support by 
the laity. It cannot come without a 
revolution in our very attitude toward 
Christian giving. 

The concept is not “new.” It is as old 
as Christianity itself. It was given to the 
world in the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is the concept of “the need of the 
giver to give.” It is the concept that Chris- 
tian giving is not based on “how much 
the church needs” but, rather, on “how 
much a member needs to give.” 

It is the concept that giving is not a 
payment for services rendered, but an 
opportunity for grace to the giver. It is 


“Se Act ee boat tas the Way. 
one not, “I will give to the deserving,” but, y 
rather, “I will give so that I may live.” 
Time and again in our work we have 
seen this great Christian concept almost 
miraculously revitalize the spiritual and $8 ORGANIZATIONS 
financial life of a church. Time after Church Fund-Raising 
= “ ” 
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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Mirror for ‘face of our time’ 


Fritz Buri. CHRISTLICHER GLAUBE 
IN DIESER ZEIT. Bern und Stuttgart: 
Verlag Paul Haupt. Swiss Francs 8. 


Dr. Buri, the author of this volume on 
Christian Faith in Our Time, is professor 
of systematic theology at the University of 
Basel in Switzerland, and he is one of the 
outstanding theologians of contemporary 
liberal Protestantism in Europe. For years 
he has been a pungently articulate partici- 
pant in the conferences of the IARF. He is 
the editor of the Swiss Theological Outlook. 
At the University of Basel he has main- 
tained a continuing and vigorous discussion 
with his colleague Karl Barth, the leader of 
the Neo-Reformation movement. From the 


time when Karl Jaspers, the liberal-religious . 


philosopher and an exponent of. religious 
existentialism, transferred from Heidelberg 
to Basel University Dr. Buri has worked in 
association with him. Dr. Buri is minister 
of one of the prominent churches in Basel. 
In fact, the lectures making up the volume 
here under review were prepared for the 
lay public in Basel. 


‘The liberal must come to terms’ 


Dr. Buri presupposes that the liberal 
theology of the 19th and the early 20th 
century cannot now be considered adequate. 
Indeed, he holds that “the Christian faith 
cannot only be the faith of a particular 
time—else it should be relegated to a 
museum.” In order to be timely and to be 
heard the liberal must come to terms with 
his own time. 

The neo-orthodoxy of Barthianism and 
the nihilistic atheism current, for example, 
in certain types of existentialism, Dr. Buri 
assesses as characteristic aspects of “the face 
of our time.” Moreover, he believes that 
Barthianism and atheism have close affini- 
ties and that they make somewhat similar 
appeals, for they are radically skeptical of 
the competence of reason, though to be sure 
both of them vigorously use reason in the 
attempt to subvert it. Both of these types of 
thought also tend towards dogmatism and 
self-absolutization. 

These representations of “the face of our 
time” only hint at the wide scope of Dr. 
Buri’s critical and constructive effort which 
includes also an evaluation of scientism, of 
the breakdown of 19th-century (liberal and 
Marxist) ideas of progress, and of the redis- 
covery of Biblical eschatology (stimulated 
in decisive ways by the liberal scholars 
Schweitzer and Otto and Werner, and cur- 
rently the focus of attention in the ecumeni- 


Fritz Buri 


cal movement). 

The constructive position of Dr. Buri’s 
volume can receive no adequate exposition 
or critical appreciation in the present review. 
The most important elements include the 
claim that through “belief-ful reason” (a 
term that is reminiscent of Tillich’s “belief- 
ful realism”) man can speak of God only 
in a fashion that recognizes at the same 
time the essential goodness of creation and 
the inadequacy of all analogies drawn from 
the created order. Our symbols point beyond 
themselves to “the mystery of being,” to 
the realm of the Comprehensive (Jaspers) 
which cannot properly be objectified. 


Not only guilt but forgiveness 


The decisive key to the mystery of being, 
however, is Christ, a living reality that was 
preeminently articulated but that was not 
exhausted by the man Jesus of Nazareth. 
The symbol “Christ” stands for the singular, 
creative appearance of the divine regenera- 
tive power in history. Jesus not only shows 
to men their guilt before God but also gives 
them the assurance of God’s forgiveness, a 
gift from which issues for men the power 
to love and also the power to forgive those 
who trespass against them. The trinitarian 
formulas of ecclesiastical tradition are un- 
biblical: Jesus viewed himself, and he was 
viewed by the early Christians, as the spear- 
head of the Kingdom of God (to come later 
in its full power), not as the second person 
of the deity. The symbol “the Kingdom of 
God” points to the dynamic mystery of 
being which brings all historical happenings 
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and all cultural achievements, including re- 
ligion, into crisis (under judgment) and 
which in history is itself repeatedly brought 
into crisis, as already in the crucifixion. 
Like Schweitzer and Werner, Dr. Buri as- 
serts that the major crisis of early Chris- 
tianity was the delay of the return of Christ, 
a delay that has rendered the hope a mytho- 
logical illusion. The Kingdom of God, prop- 
erly understood, is no plan of salvation 
outlining a scheme of historical or supra- 
historical development or of the ending of 
history. As with other religious symbols the 
temporal-spatial denotations of the symbol 
of the Kingdom must be penetrated if we 
are to grasp its existential meaning for us. 
The Kingdom of God, the dynamic mystery 
of being, offers the promise of new life and 
meaning. It is the sphere in which God’s 
creative activity realizes itself as history in 
its true meaning. 

The Christian lives out of reverence for 
the mystery of being and out of the new 
being in Christ. “Live thy life, and greet 
all that thou meetest with this reverence for 
the creative mystery in all things.” By this 
orientation to the transcendent mystery of 
being Dr. Buri would “deepen” Schweitzer’s 
view of “reverence for life.” 

The present reviewer feels particularly 
the lack of two things in the book. 

First, no method is offered for a meta- 
physics that could give a more literal pre- 
cision to the characterization of “the mys- 
tery of being.” The quasi-Kantian orienta- 
tion of the author seems to make no room 
for a theologically speculative use of sci- 
entifically observed fact (such as obtains, 
for example, in Whitehead’s philosophical 
method). Dr. Buri is so skeptical of 
“proofs” for the existence of God and he 
so much stresses the limitations of reason 
and critical empiricism that he seems not 
to encourage theology in any attempt to 
deal systematically and literally with the 
empirical sphere of evidence. What lies be- 
hind Dr. Buri’s anti-metaphysical position is 
of course an existentialist presupposition that 
all general metaphysical descriptions of the 
nature of reality are only airy speculations; 
in his view their real significance lies in 
what they reveal regarding the metaphysi- 
cian’s own frustrations, anxieties, self- 
deceptions and hopes. 

Second, there is lacking in Dr. Buri’s 
method any sociological analysis of “the 
face of our time” and of the demands of 
the social situation. The description of our 
time is largely restricted to the sphere of 
ideas; social structures and maladjustments 
are ignored, or they are referred to only in 
passing. The timeliness promised in the title 
of the volume does not assume the form of 
social and political analysis. Thus the prag- 
matic meaning of “reverence for the mystery 
of being” is unclear. As with Schweitzer’s 
“reverence for life” one is left wondering 
how to proceed on the basis of Christian 
faith to make a decision for or against a 
major public policy such as “free enterprise” 
versus “the responsible society” (to use a 
term current in ecumenical literature), social 
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security, full employment. Reverence for 
the mystery of being may offer a basis for 
spontaneous ethical decision in personal 
matters. But specifically what bearing does 
this reverence have upon the sphere of col- 
lective behaviour—the sphere that Aristotle 
calls politics, the sphere of associations? 
Perhaps these are questions that belong in 
a second volume, for the present brief vol- 
ume gives principal attention to theological 
problems. In any event, this volume so far 
as it goes is a notable contribution to con- 
temporary liberal theology as it in faith 
and in hope endures and confronts the 
scarred, unhappy “face of our time.” 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


India=a valid portrayal 


JUST HALF A WORLD AWAY. By 
Jean Lyon. N. Y.: Crowell. $5. 


In the re-alignment of power and the 
changing areas of world concern India has 
come to occupy a place of interest in the 
somewhat unknown and uncertain “in-be- 
tween-land” of international affairs. Always 
curious to westerners because of the intrica- 
cies and strangeness of religious customs ana 
beliefs, India became more so through the 
mingling of religion and politics by Gandhi. 

Jean Lyon, the journalist author of Just 
Half A World Away, sensed the character 
of the growing importance of India in the 
minds of western people and went there four 
years ago on what she called “my search 
for New India.” Well equipped for this 
search by having grown up in China and 
having traveled widely as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, she took her journalistic experience 
into all parts of India. She made an exhaus- 
tive study of village life, the stirring of peo- 
ple under independence, their groping among 
the new ways of democracy and their dilem- 
mas under the pressures of a mounting ne- 
cessity to be interested in material progress. 

The book Miss Lyon has written after 
four years of entering deeply into the life 
of India serves a very useful purpose in 
acquainting us intimately and interestingly 
with the land and its people. It does so with- 
out over-romantic pretense, bias, or special 
pleading. It brings near what has been vague 
and distant. It makes Indians real people, 
humanly delineated. 

The author offers pictures of India’s first 
election campaigns and voting; farm and 
village life under the impact of new tech- 
nical knowledge; new cracks in the caste sys- 
tem; Maharajas campaigning to maintain a 
privileged position under a new political 
system; press interviews with India’s leaders; 
life with Guru’s and Indian saints; groping 
discussion among Indian intellectuals; a ma- 
triarchal society; fabulous palace life; and 
numerous other facets of a vast, complicated, 
ancient land. 

Few books on India will be so valid in 
their portrayal of a “knowable” India, or so 
helpful to westerners in realizing the per- 
plexities of her new status in the world. 

DALE DEWITT 


Eseape from paradise 


ESCAPE FROM PARADISE. Edited 
by C. A. Smith. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, $3.50. 


One thing that Soviet slave camps have 
in common with McCarthyism is that peo- 
ple seem to be tired of hearing about them. 
This collection of eight autobiographies, 
however, lends new insight into the whole 
problem. 

Stark realism combined with good style 
make this one of those rare books that has 
both interest and message. The eight stories 
—seven of escapees and one who didn’t es- 
cape—are taken from an assortment of seven 
nationalities and various backgrounds. One 
was. a fellow-traveler, another a Communist, 
another a minister. Most are just normal 
people who have lost all love for life and 
humanity. For those who think that such 
novels as 1984 were unrealistic, here is 
thought control at its worst. 

Several theses run through the stories. One 
is the psychopathic distrust by the Soviets 
of everyone, even their own people. Another 
is the clumsy ruthlessness of the Communist 
regime—like a giant steamroller gone 
amuck. 

There are occasional instances of bravado; 
here and there a kindness by some sympa- 
thetic person. The dominant impression, how- 
ever, is that of extreme helplessness, even 
by those of power who normally would be 
thought immune to such punishment. 

One asks, just how much suffering can the 
human body endure? Some indication may 
be gleaned from-this book, which for the 
most part sticks to narrative and avoids the 
sensationalism which might be expected. 
References to sexual deviation and details of 
torture are few. Brief biographies of the 
writers and historical notes for each chapter 
lend refreshing realism. 

J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


Ambiguities about deity 


GOD AND SPACE-TIME. By Alfred 
A. Stiernotte. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. $5 


This book marshals around Samuel 
Alexander’s central doctrine much recent 
work in broad-line metaphysics. It shows 
that, in the formidable Space, Time and 
Deity and its lesser companions, Alexander 
is involved in a surprising number of in- 
consistencies and ambiguities. Most notable 
for the present purpose are his varying con- 
ceptions of the divine, which Dr. Stiernotte 
deftly disentangles as (i) the immanent or 
pantheistic, with Space-Time the universal 
matrix, the whole world as the body of 
God; (ii) the transcendent deity, the “mind” 
of God to be attained in the future; (iii) the 
“multiply transcendent” succession of dei- 
ties to be expected in the still more remote 
future; and (iv) the present “infra-panthe- 
istic’ nisus toward deity. Of these, the first 
may be unsubstantial. There is confusion 
concerning the whole and the absolute. A 


development out of some primordial Space- 
Time may be adumbrated by recent physical 
theories like that of continuous creation. 
The second conception is untenable; there 
is confusion between God and deity, and 
between deity as realized and never to be 
realized. The extension of the second con- 
ception to the third is still more question- 
able. The fourth conception is favored, 
though with modifications. In accordance 
with it, God should not be called personal, 
but it should include a principle of or- 
ganization like Smuts’ holism. In place of 
the subjective theory of values as human 
inventions in which the good is socially 
determined, there should be an objective 
theory of intrinsic good, developing from 
primordial Space-Time-Value with the cos- 
mic process brought to a culmination in 
consummate personalities and with more 
recognition of the facts of tragedy and 
martyrdom. 

In a foreword H. N. Wieman discusses 
the primary concern of religion. 

A major criticism of Stiernotte’s book is 
its repetitions; to offset these there are 
clarifying summaries, a useful index, and 
thorough documentation. 

GEORGE P. CONGER 


*100-preof bracer’ for 


the art of conversation 


A CLERK OF OXENFORD. By Gil- 
bert Highet. New York: Oxford. $3.75. 


One of Scotland’s most noble modern ex- 
ports is 100-proof yet mellow, invigorating 
yet soothing, and just the ticket both for 
lone hours of concentrated consumption and 
for convivial evenings of light-hearted sam- 
pling. 

This export is the prose of Gilbert Highet, 
a Scot-turned-American who, while still in 
his early forties, has won a position of first 
rank in classical scholarship and has become 
an arbiter of the U.S. literary market by 
assuming the editorial chairmanship of The 
Book-of-the-Month Club. His 1949 work, 
The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman 
Influences on Western Literature, is a land- 
mark of contemporary letters, combining 
massive erudition with sparkling urbanity. 
This has been followed by four other vol- 
umes, including the present one, ranging 
from The Art of Teaching to two collec- 
tions of radio “conversations.” Two addi- 
tional titles on the 1954 schedule, The Mi- 
gration of Ideas and Juvenal the Satirist, 
indicate the breadth of Highet’s reach. 

A Clerk at Oxenford is a second distil- 
lation of his radio product, and is offered 
by his sponsor, the Nieuw Amsterdam 
branch of the Oxenford University Press. 

Different readers will have different fa- 
vorites among the chapters. Probably most 
religious liberals will be fascinated with “The 
Christians and the Lions,” in which the au- 
thor touches on the conversion of the Greek 
and Roman world to Christianity. He speaks 
of the “barbarians”—‘infiltrating over the 
frontiers, cutting the roads, looting the 
towns, besieging the cities. In the Western 
_ empire, their activities coincided with some 
of the enterprises of Christianity. Mr. Toyn- 


bee has worked out a connection between the 
two: he calls them an external and an in- 
ternal proletariat. But one of the things that 
surprises us when we look at the barbarians 
is that many of them were not heathen, but 
simple Christians: too simple: they were 
called heretics, because they believed that 
God was supreme and Jesus merely a cre- 
ated being. In time this belief passed away 
(except in so far as it is now represented by 
Unitarianism), but it certainly could not be 
called paganism.” 

In another passage Highet has a word for 
those people who are positive that a single 
magic key will open all the doors of history: 

“The one thing I am sure of is a principle 
I have found to be valuable in all historical 
and philosophical discussion. It is_ this: 
Complex events have complex causes. It 
sounds simple, doesn’t it? But how many 
people have racked their brains and wasted 
their time trying to find one single explana- 
tion to which everything else can be re- 
duced? It is like trying to find one single 
essential root in the life-system of an enor- 
mous tree. No isolated fact, no one-sided 
approach, will solve the protlem and an- 
swer the complicated question: how and 
why was the ancient world converted to 
Christianity? 

“Some of the explanations given in mod- 
ern fiction and history are not only limited 
but downright wrong. I remember a book 
by Naomi Mitchison called Blood of the 
Martyrs, which was built on the idea that 
Christianity succeeded as a social revolu- 
tion, promising economic relief to the poor 
and freedom to the slaves. This sounds nice, 
but it is untrue. St. Paul explicitly told 
slaves that they ought to go on being slaves; 
and the early Christians in general paid 
little attention to things like that. Their 
problems were different. In fact, it was the 
first Christian Emperor, Constantine, who 
set up something like serfdom for the poor 
peasants. Slavery and serfdom, and bondage 
—all these make an important subject, but 
they are not closely connected with the 
rise of Christianity. 

“In the motion pictures, and in some of 
the more naive novels about the subject, 
the usual explanation is stamped out, on 
the black-and-white pattern of so many 
Western films: that all the pagans were 
vicious, bloodthirsty monsters who _ perse- 
cuted the Christians with fire and torture 
and brutal execution; that the world had 
never before seen men and women sacrific- 
ing themselves for their convictions; and 
that the spectacle of their martyrdom con- 
verted the better spirits to overthrow pagan- 
ism and embrace Christianity. The movie 
version of the Polish novel Quo Vadis? 
falsified history, making us believe that one 
of the Emperor Nero’s officers turned upon 
him after watching the Christians suffering, 
and that Nero was then overthrown by a 
demonstration of popular feeling. This is 
nonsense. Nero was much beloved by the 
common people, and his overthrow, which 
came later than the persecution, was due to 
quite different causes. A later persecution 
authorized by Diocletian is the subject of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s once famous novel, 
Fabiola, which has been filmed several 
times; but it is equally crude and equally 
unsatisfactory. In fact, Christianity was not 
persecuted systematically and unremittingly, 
like the Jews under Hitler or the opponents 
of communism in a communist state; there 


were long periods when nothing whatever 
was done to hinder its growth; and at last 
the organization of the Empire and the 
organization of the Church merged into one 
another almost painlessly, within less than 
a generation after the final persecution.” 

Highet’s “conversations” range from 
witchcraft to mountaineering, from chess to 
fin-diving, from Shakespeare to Mrs. Amanda 
McKittrick Ros (who began a “lyric written 
on first visiting St. Paul’s Cathedral: ‘Holy 
Moses, take a look) Brain and brawn in every 
nook!’”’), 

Many people are worried (and rightly) 
about the current decline in the art of con- 
versation. Our Scottish clerk (a word “which 
I think means anyone holding the degree of 
M.A.”) of Oxenford has given the art a 
stiff 100-proof bracer. 

M.A. 


Freedom 


e Against e 
Ttself 


BY CLARENCE K. STREIT 
Published by Harper & Bros. 


In this, his first major work since the 
now-classic Union Now, Clarence Streit, 
reveals another far-reaching truth—that 
the basic tension of our time is within 
the free peoples themselves, rather than 
between them and the Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

“In this new book,” wrote the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register, reviewing it, 
“Mr. Streit presents a new and powerful 
argument for federation of the democra- 
cies. ... For 200 years, freedom with its 
machines has been bringing together the 
highly interdependent Atlantic Commu- 
nity. But instead of meeting the need for 
union, the free peoples have been splin- 
tering their world. . . . Some day Clarence 
Streit will be honored as the creator of 
the gieatest political idea since the 
Union of the 13 colonies.” 

U. S. reviewers and dignitaries have 
acclaimed the book for its insight, solid 
research, brilliant writing. 

The: clothbound edition is available 
at bookstores: the non-profit paper- 
bound one at Federal Union, Ine. only: 
Use coupon to order. 


FEDERAL UNION, INC., 
700 Ninth St. NW, Washington 1, D.C. 


Please send me copies of Freedom 
Against Itself by Clarence K. Streit: 


. clothbound copies @ $3.75 
. paperbound copies @ $1.50 
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Bill me for 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Santa Claus is coming... 


One day I lent my copy of THE ANIMAL 
LIFE OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER to a 
visiting mother who was reading to her son, 
not quite six. “Read the story of the Tame 
Wild Boar,” I suggested. After she had read 
that and several other stories, the boy came 
to me and asked if I’d let him have that book 
so that he could take it home with him, and 
then get another copy for myself. As he 
Jeft with Dr. Schweitzer’s book tightly 
clasped to him, he said. “I’m going to keep 
this book always.” 

This collection of Dr. Schweitzer’s writ- 
ings is a lovely family book; one every mem- 
ber may enjoy. I hope Beacon Press will 
never permit it to go out of print; it’s a hardy 
perennial which could be added to one’s 
choice garden of books at any season—and 
is especially appropriate at Christmastime— 
to give pleasure throughout the years. 

Christmas offers each of us an opportu- 
nity to express appreciation for our press 
in the most practical way: by making gift 
selections from among its diversified pub- 
lications. New titles of books available by 
November will be announced in the Reg- 
ister’s pages; advance notices of several of 
these sound most inviting. One, already 
available which I have not read, is a history 
every minister and every historian will want: 
THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL; 
Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture (Beacon Press, $5.00). 
The book, prepared by six authors connected 
with the faculty, was edited by Acting Dean 
George H. Wiiliams. Recalling that Harvard 
College was founded in order that the col- 
onies might have an educated clergy, it is 
easy to imagine that a history of the Divin- 
ity School reflects “the changing currents of 
religious thought in American since 1811.” 

Other Christmas suggestions on this Book- 
shelf are of books I have read, and in fact, 
to which I give top rating among the books 
I have read this year. 

THE SEEKERS by William Alva Gifford, 
distinguished clergyman and long professor 


GET CONSTRUCTIVE NEWS 
FROM A WORLD VIEWPOINT 


When you read 


of the History of Religions at McGill Uni- 
versity, which I have just read, I rate among 
the top books of the year (Beacon Press, 
$4.50). Beginning “Before the Dawn” of 
civilization, Dr. Gifford traces the history of 
man’s search for the eternal: “What created 
religion in prehistoric man? What has sus- 
tained it ever since? It is awe of the Universe 
and the desire for self-preservation, which 
Spinoza described as the ultimate motive in 
all human activity.” 

The religions of the Orient, Egypt, Greece, 
of the Hebrews and Romans, and eventually 
Christianity: the author’s weaving of the 
story of these faiths through the long cen- 
turies has a clarity which I have never 
found when piecing historical periods to- 
gether out of several books. Each period of 
historic development has given us something 
of permanent value, Dr. Gifford finds. But 
the magic taken into Christianity from the 
mystery religions has no place in a religion 
for today. To quote from the book’s jacket, 
this book by “a _ distinguished Christian 
scholar contends that Christian orthodoxy 
is obsolete.” 

The Bookshelf for November, 1953, listed 
books suitable for a study of world religions 
and the history of religion. By all means, add 
The Seekers to that list. 

Also add RELIGION WITHOUT 
MAGIC by Dr. Phillips Endicott Osgood 
(Beacon Press, $3.00). Dr. Osgood, now 
minister of our Unitarian Church in Orange, 
N. J., began his ministerial career as an 
Episcopalian. As one who was carefully 
protected from any form of religious ortho- 
doxy by a father who had had too much of 
it, I always get a special lift from the en- 
thusiasm of those ministers or lay people 
who have experienced conversion to Uni- 
tarianism. Dr. Osgood’s book gave me just 
such a lift. His background is such as to 
especially prepare him to write a book in 
which he aims to lead other thinking people 
away from the traditional orthodoxies that 
evolved out of religions of magic, into the 
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light of a religion for today in which magic 
is outmoded. He begins with an account of 
the development of religious ideas during the 
first centuries of the Christian era. He de- 
plores the fact that, despite modern scientific 
knowledge, most of the mystery beliefs and 
practices incorporated into the Christianity 
of that era are theoretically, at least, con- 
sidered essential by the traditionalists. 

One section of Dr. Osgood’s book is an 
adult offering of “the Church Across the 
Street,” in which the author analyzes the 
differences occasioned by “the sin of sec- 
tarianism” more critically than in the book 
written for use in the church school. 

Wide reading of either and/or both of 
these books will help to overcome what one 
of our ministers has aptly called “religious 
illiteracy’ among those thousands—or | 
should I hopefully say millions?—of people 
who most surely are seekers for a mature 
religion. LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Are religious genius 
and epilepsy related ? 


GENIUS AND EPILEPSY. By J. Er- 
nest Bryant. Concord, (Mass.): Ye Old 
Depot Press. $2 


There is no question that books of this 
type should be written. The relationship 
between physical organ inferiorities and 
genius is one which should not only encour- 
age those afflicted but should offer to all a 
better understanding of the compensatory 
nature of Man’s makeup. 

The relationship between a particular ail- 
ment, epilepsy, and religious genius is a par- 
ticularly interesting and challenging one. As 
J. Ernest Bryant points out in his book, it 
may well be that such illness serves as a key 
to perceptions not commonly accepted by 
present day standards. That liberals ought 
never to close their minds to such a possi- 
bility seems self evident in light of the dar- 
ing intellectual record of liberals throughout 
the ages. 

The question which the reader of this 
brief but interesting book must answer is 
this: Does the humane “exposé” of such 
geniuses as the Apostle Paul, Gautama 
Buddha, Socrates, Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, Mohammed, and many other 
immortal figures of history, add or detract 
from their “religious worth”? 

Does the treatment by J. Ernest Bryant, a 
sympathetic one to be sure, lure the neophyte 
to the conclusion that religious experience is 
simply the manifestation of mental and 
physical abnormality? If it does, then not 
only has the author failed, but the reader 
owes it to himself to delve into this subject 
to a far greater degree for the sake of his 
own understanding and intellectual integrity. 

Had the author offered an appendix of 
source material such a possibility would be 
much simpler. Aside from this shortcoming, 
the book contains the seed for any reader’s 
personal growth toward a better understand- 
ing of both great personalities and religion. 

HEINZ RETTIG 


Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the individual 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


The H-Bomb Tests 


Possibly the most serious moral decision this country has 
ever been called on to make is involved in the question 
whether additional H-bomb tests shall be undertaken in 
the western Pacific Ocean during the months ahead. It is 
symptomatic of our times that this decision will be made 
in secrecy (if, indeed, it has not been made already), with- 
out resort to democratic processes. The President’s respon- 
sibility to the people will at most produce a popular judg- 
ment after the fact. Yet we cannot as individuals or as a 
religious group avoid involvement in the decision that will 
issue in our name as a people. Even without formal chan- 
nels for popular participation, moreover, public opinion can 
go far to determine official action in this as in other matters. 


The death on September 23 of Aikichi Kuboyama, Japa- 
nese fisherman who was burned by radioactive “fall-out” 
from the tests last March, called attention anew to the con- 
sequences of our deeds as a, nation. In addition, continued 
reports of atomic contamination of seawater, rain, and food 
in the Orient, of illness attributable to the explosions, and 
of harmful genetic effects continue to filter through. The 
written protests of affected people have been dignified and 
restrained; but the excitement and resentment which under- 
lie them may be comprehended by envisaging the reactions 
of the American people if their own government—let alone 
a foreign one—were to subject them to similar conse- 
quences, real or fancied. Yet we seem to be afflicted with a 
paralysis of judgment in the matter, even on the part of our 
spiritual leaders. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that the United States 
has no right to carry on H-bomb tests outside of its own 
territory, at least without the consent of those immediately 
affected, even leaving out of account the inestimable global 
consequences. Acquiescence of the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council in our tests, which has been extended, or that 
of other U. N. agencies, may give authority to use the Mar- 
‘shall Islands as a base for the explosions, although this is 
disputable; but it cannot legalize the use and contamination 
of the high seas to the detriment of others who have reason 
to be there and draw upon them for food. By asserting the 
right of flight for military planes close to the shores of China 
and Russia, this country is itself insisting for other purposes 
on freedom of the seas and of the air space above the seas. 
These are legal questions; but acute moral issues turn upon 
them. 


The larger question whether much of the world wishes the 
United States to continue its tests in order to furnish a 
counter-force to Russia is one that cannot be answered; but 
it is certain that the people of Asia are hostile. The complete 
loss of their support, to which continued H-bomb tests could 
only contribute, would be a disaster for which no amount 
of sheer destructive power in our hands could compensate. 
It is a real question, indeed, whether complete unilateral 
abandonment of the hydrogen bomb would not strengthen 


_ the position of the United States today, rather than weaken 


it. At the very least, further tests abroad should cease. 


Readers of the Register may differ with this estimate of 
the problem confronting us, but they can hardly contend 
that the issue is not acute, urgently demanding our attention. 
That issue needs immediate, specific treatment in sermons, 
published utterances, and denominational pronouncements. 
Let it not be said in the future (if anyone should be left to 
say it) that liberal religion in the United States failed to 
make its force felt to the utmost in our country’s handling 
of this gravest of all humanity’s problems. 

R.F.F. 


Adult Delinquency 


It is no mean accomplishment to arrest a man driving in 
excess of 70 miles an hour, but a state police officer on 
Cape Cod turned the trick last summer. His reward for such 
a public service and for endangering his life in the course 
of his duty? Humiliation. The judge acquitted the driver on 
the ground that 70 miles an hour is not necessarily a dan- 
gerous speed at which to drive. Apparently he did this with 
a straight face. Later, a Brockton, Massachusetts, court 
found the same driver guilty of “driving so as to endanger 
life” as a result of his fatally injuring a cyclist in that city. 


Another conscientious police officer, this one in New 
York City, was demoted last summer for enforcing beano 
laws in the city of New York—laws which he had taken 
an oath to uphold. He was further humiliated by an assign- 
ment of duty in a sort of policeman’s Siberia. More recently 
a police officer in Medfield, Massachusetts, arrested a man 
for speeding and, when the arrested man punched him, the 
officer whacked him smartly on the head with his billy and 
brought him in. His reward for trying to uphold the au- 
thority and dignity of the law? Suspension. 


These are trivial incidents as problems in the body politic 
go—two speeders and a charitable beano game. Yet their 
very triviality shows the virulence of the moral cancer eating 
at the heart of modern American society. Among other 
things, such a spectacle tells us something about juvenile 
delinquency. Juveniles are growing children and, like all 
children, they learn from their elders. Juvenile mores do not 
exist separately. One generation of children passes its pat- 
tern on to the next, but ultimately the whole structure de- 
rives its vitality from adult life. The problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is in the end the problem of adult delinquency. 


Now it is all very well to moralize thus, but what are we 
to do? There is more to do than we think. We can, for ex- 
ample, do what the people of Medfield, Massachusetts, did. 
There, an aroused citizenry demanded and got a public 
hearing on the dismissal of their “honest cop.” When they 
got to the hearing and found that the Selectmen responsi- 
ble for the suspension were to be the judges in the case, 
they denounced them to their faces for conducting a farce. 
They alternately laughed, hooted, hollered, and jeered at 
the excuses these men offered in defense of what had become 
a public scandal. As we go to press, the Selectmen have 
the case under advisement. Whatever their decision, things 
will not be the same in Medfield hereafter, for the Select- 
men faced a hostile citizenry, roused to righteous indigna- 
tion at what they thought to be the delinquency of their 
elected public officials in the discharge of public duty. 


In our American democracy, this remains the privilege of 
every citizen. As long as our people exercise it, we shall 
remain free to cry against wickedness in high places and so 
to root it out. And this, unhappily, is the unending task of 
the citizen in a nation of free people. 

D. H. 
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‘The Age of Suspicion’ 


The title of Wechsler’s book The Age of Suspicion is un- 
happily an accurate description of the temper of mind which 
has recently developed in America. “You are on trial!” ex- 
claimed a small-time McCarthy in the course of an argument 
with a fellow citizen. “What do you mean, I’m on trial? I’m 
not on trial; you’re on trial!” retorted his opponent. The 
incident is all too typical. 

The epidemic of fear and suspicion which has swept over 
us is, of course, the product of the tensions, the very real 
dangers, which exist in our world. But we have reacted to 
them in exaggerated fashion which has only multiplied the 
evil. We have yet to attain that maturity of attitude which 
comes with long experience in living in close proximity to 
those with views radically different from our own. 

An unfortunate by-product of the current temper of mind 
is what is taking place in many of our liberal churches. It is 
much more difficult than it was a generation ago to be loyal 
to our avowed “free mind” principle, our espousal of toler- 
ance. The seas on which our frail craft is struggling have 
become so tumultuous that they have come aboard and 
threaten to swamp us. 

The result shows itself in the numerous splinter move- 
ments which have appeared among us. We are tempted to 
abandon our basic principles and to insist on conformity. 
If we do not get it we are ready to sacrifice our unity and 
break up into separate groups. This is not to say that there 
are no issues worth such a sacrifice. Sometimes there are 
irreconcilable differences and it is better that we go apart. 
This is not to say that the external storm is always respon- 


sible for the difficulties we are experiencing; sometimes the 
trouble lies in us rather than in our world. But even then 
the universal tumult contributes to the troubles we are ex- 
periencing. All this is tragic, well-nigh fatal. We are so few 
in number anyway that we can ill afford to dissipate our 
energies in this wise. What is there we can do about it? 

One thing we can do is consciously to recognize the situa- 
tion as it exists and make a deliberate effort to rise above it. 
Just to remind ourselves of our principles of freedom, toler- 
ance and humanity, just to renew our loyalty to them, our 
resolve to abide by them when they are put seriously to the 
test, may well decide the issue. It is a time for strengthening 
our skills in implementing among ourselves our avowed 
principles. 

Further, it is essential that we recognize we are going to 
have to live with this problem for a long time to come. The 
larger world in which we have our setting gives no indica- 
tion of reducing its tensions in the near future. Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson has reminded us that it is a mark of maturity to 
be able to live with your problems when you cannot resolve 
them. We shall evidently have to achieve that maturity in 
our free churches. 

Finally, it is within the power of the human spirit to make 
creative use even of its trials and tribulations. “The wise 
gods have put difficulty between man and everything that is 
worth having,” said Lowell. We can make out of the ten- 
sions, the fears, the struggles of this period a means of deep- 
ening our religion as individuals and making our churches 
more effective instruments for promoting our common 
cause. It is exceeding hard of accomplishment, but when 
did ever men worthy the name ask something easy? 

E.B.B. 


OPEN FORUM 


Dr. Park’s approach to theism became gen- 
erally accepted, I see no reason why any 
Humanist should hesitate to call himself a 
Theist, too, and to use the word “God.” I 
hope that the time will come, for we do not 


want to stress our differences but rather to 


Unitarians in embryo 


To Register readers: 

The editorial “Ellensburg” in the Sep- 
tember issue, and especially one sentence 
referring to “numerous men and women 
who do not so much need to be ‘converted’ 
to Unitarianism as to discover that they 
are already Unitarians, at least in embryo,” 
turned back for me the pages of memory 
more than half a century. I was a student 
in a Wisconsin college, experiencing much 
mental difficulty because of unresolved con- 
tradictions between what was taught and 
implied in college classrooms and what was 
preached in church pulpits and even in the 
college chapel. A new professor from the 
East, hearing a group of students talking 
in a common room, remarked, “The only 
trouble with you, Doremus, is that you are 
a Unitarian.” That designation was to me 
then only a name in literature. But, as it 
happened, a year or so later I went to 
Rochester, N.Y., to teach, saw the name in 
the church announcements of a newspaper, 
visited the Temple Street church (where 
William Channing Gannett was then min- 
ister), and found that the professor had 
been quite right. The discovery began even 
before the service opened, with a sentence 
in the church covenant printed in the front 
of the hymnal: “Our doctrinal beliefs we 
hold always open to restatement, as grow- 
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ing thought and purer life reveal new 
truth.” On New Year’s Sunday, 1904, I 
united with that church, and a few years 
later, after study at Meadville and Harvard, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry. 

When I was at college, . . . though there 
were Unitarian churches in Wisconsin, I 
had never so much as heard of them. As it 
happens my own son, a professor and 
associate dean at the University of Wis- 
consin, is now an active lay member of the 
Madison Unitarian Society. Time moves on! 
—REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS, North Easton, 
Mass. 


‘Good in every soul? 


To the Register: 


A copy of the July issue of the Register 
has chanced to come into my hands, and 
I would like to express my warmest appre- 
ciation and gratitude to Dr. Charles E. Park 
for his excellent article “Why the Humanist- 
Theist controversy is out-of-date.” His idea 
of the word “God” as a basket, which each 
individual can fill and re-fill with the mean- 
ings he considers correct to date, is superb. 
It is indeed reassuring to find that a Theist 
minister will express such comprehensive 
ideas on this subject... . 

I have come to regard myself of late as 
more of a Humanist than a Theist. But if 


blend our differing points of view in the 
total harmony of human experience. 

Approaching the subject in this way, we 
might each be able to say with Robert 
G. Ingersoll: “I belong to the Great Church 
which holds the world within its starlit 
aisles; that claims the great and good of 
every race and clime; that finds with joy the 
grain of gold in every creed, and floods with 
light and love the germs of good in every 
soul."—-OSWALD DEAKIN, Swansea, Great 
Britain. 


THE ENERGY OF THIS AGE 


The church which did for the fifth cen- 
tury or the fifteenth will not do for this. 
The church that is to lead this century will 
not be a church creeping on all fours, 
mewling and whining, its face turned down, 
its eyes turned back. It must be full of the 
brave manly spirit of the day. It must have 
our ideas, the smell of our ground, and 
have grown out of the music in our souls. 
This age demands as never before, freedom 
for itself, usefulness in its institutions, truth 
in its teachings, and beauty in its deeds. Let 
a church have that freedom, that usefulness, 
truth, and beauty, and the energy of this 
age will be on its side. 

THEODORE PARKER 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Beyond Evanston 


In the October issue of The Christian Register there 
appeared a most admirable report of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches held in Evanston, Illinois, 
last summer. Dr. Homer A. Jack is an excellent reporter 
and his story of what took place in Evanston is both ade- 
quate and concise. In addition, he reached certain conclu- 
sions, which he candidly stated were tentative, as to the 
reaction of religious liberals to the events he recorded. It 
seems to me important that every Unitarian should acquaint 
himself with the story as Dr. Jack tells it and then give 
thoughtful consideration to his own attitude toward it. 
Appreciating fully the really remarkable achievement that 
carries the label “Evanston, 1954,” he may also do well to 
let his mind play with a sympathetic and critical spirit upon 
the long-range significance for liberal religion that the 
Evanston meetings carry. 

In many respects, Evanston was a magnificent success, 
‘planned well in advance and carried through with amazing 
efficiency. But the more I have read about it the more con- 
vinced I have become that the World Council failed to speak 
the word which the world today most needs to hear. To a 
remarkable degree, the voice of Evanston was the voice of 
Protestant Christianity; but the message which that voice 
uttered was almost completely lacking in the words that 
might bring to mankind a sense of universal brotherhood 
in the name of religion. To the millions of non-Christians, 
who constitute the majority of mankind, Evanston had very 
little to say beyond inviting them to become Christians; and 
in our present world a message of that kind must be devisive 
in its effect rather than uniting. Giving to Evanston the 
fullest possible credit for doing superbly what it set out to 
do, it seems to me that we must go on to say that this is not 
-enough—not nearly enough for a world that desperately 
needs a unifying spirit of world-wide faith. 


‘The’ and ‘A’ 


Reduced to its simplest terms, what Evanston said was 
that the only hope for mankind lies in the acceptance of the 
traditional orthodox Christianity of the historic creeds and 
churches. The important word is “only,” and that word 
expresses the essentially monopolistic claim of Christianity 
to be the one true faith and to offer the one real way to 
salvation. You can make the point clear by saying that it 
is the difference between the definite and the indefinite 
article—between “the” and “a.” To proclaim that Chris- 
tianity offers to mankind “a” way of salvation is an entirely 
different thing from saying that it offers “the” way of salva- 
tion. That is, in terms of the modern situation, all the dif- 
ference in the world. And there cannot be the slightest 
doubt as to which kind of proclamation came out of Evans- 
ton. 

Nor can there be the slightest doubt as to the reaction of 
religious liberals to the Evanston position. The whole notion 
of a monopoly of the truth concerning salvation, on the part 
of any religion, is utterly and completely alien to the liberal 
mind and spirit. No religious liberal would dream of claim- 
ing that his own interpretation of religion is the only true 
and valid one. His liberalism requires him to affirm that 
there are many roads to salvation for a distracted humanity, 
and that the road he himself seeks to follow is only one of 
many. That affirmation is at the very center of his whole 
liberal attitude, and it is obviously poles apart from Evans- 
ton. 


The Hope of the World 


When the World Council declared that Jesus Christ is 
the hope of the world, what it meant was that there is no 
other hope. What religious liberals would declare—if they 
possessed the organizational mechanism to make any de- 
claration at all—is that the hope of the world lies in the 
power of the spirit of universal human brotherhood as 
exemplified in the lives of Jesus and the many other re- 
ligious leaders who have taught and practised that spirit. 

The spirit that was in Jesus—and in Socrates, and in 
Buddha, and in Gandhi, and in Albert Schweitzer—that 
spirit, the light that lighteth every man coming into the 
world, is the hope of the world. Such a declaration accepts 
with the utmost humility and appreciation the principle of 
a plurality of faiths; and, while, for historical reasons, each 
liberal would give a degree of primacy to his own form of 
the one faith, he recognizes the essential equality of them 
all. Such a declaration would be in harmony with the present 
need for a world-wide basis of mutual respect among the 
nations, the races, and the religions of mankind. 

Let us hope that before very long the religious liberals of 
our time will create the organizational mechanism that will 
enable them to proclaim their faith in as clear and persua- 
sive a fashion as the orthodox Christians of the world pro- 
claimed their faith at Evanston. F. M. E. 
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FRANCIS DAVID 


He completed the Reformation’ 


PLEA FOR TOLERANCE: The famous Diet of Torda in 1568 is devicted in this mural. Francis David stands in the center 
with his arm upraised. King John Sigismund is seated on the throne at the left, and at his feet is George Biandrata, the king’s 
physician and a Unitarian theologian. On the right are representatives of the Calvinist, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic churches, 
summoned by Sigismund to argue for their faiths. As a result of David's, plea, King John issued an edict of religious toleration. 


AN ANNIVERSARY SECTION EDITED BY DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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Religious radical—he converted a kiné 


Pioneer in fight for religious toleration, he 
died in prison 375 years ago this month 


By VILMA SZANTHO HARRINGTON 


ONE of our most beloved hymns in 
Hymns of the Spirit begins with the 
stirring words, “Faith of our fathers, 
living still, in spite of dungeon, fire and 
sword.” I wonder if this hymn means as 
much to every Unitarian as it does to us 
Transylvanians. For us it is an historic 
fact. The faith of our fathers is living 
still, praise God, and in spite of dungeon, 
fire and sword. 

The word “dungeon” immediately re- 
minds us of the dark prison cell at Deva 
. where Francis David, founder and first 
Bishop of the Unitarian Church of Tran- 
sylvania, was imprisoned on June 2, 
1579, and where he died on November 
15 of the same year. Part of a medieval 
castle on a mountaintop, near Deva, it is 
a historic place which every Unitarian 
in Transylvania and Hungary hopes 
sometime in his lifetime to visit. Let us 
American Unitarians take a spiritual pil- 
grimage to Deva, climb the steep hill to 
the ruins of the old castle, and stop at 
the door of the prison cell in which 
Francis David died 375 years ago. This 
prison cell is the closest we can get to 
his final resting place to place our 
wreaths of admiration and dedication, 
for his contemporaries feared his power 
dead as well as alive, and his grave is 
unknown. 


‘A theological earthquake’ 


Francis David was 69 years old when 
he died. He had been born in 1510 in 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, the only son of 
a shoemaker and his deeply religious 
wife. He was born into the only religion 
a Christian could be born into in 1510, 
the Roman Catholic, and through his 
mother’s influence studied to become a 
priest. The years of his training were the 
turbulent years of the Reformation, 1517 
marking the year of the initial theological 
earthquake which shook the foundations 
of Catholicism. Though the center of the 
earthquake was in Germany, the Ref- 
ormation especially influenced Hungary 
and Transylvania where the common 
people were greatly disappointed in the 
Roman Catholic church and its religion. 
In 1524, Hungarians had rallied to de- 
fend the Christian West against the Mo- 
hammedan Turkish Empire. Help was 
promised by the Pope, if only they would 
hold the enemy at the Danube. But the 
promised help never came; Hungary lost 


the battle and suffered cruel devastation. 
Budapest, the capital of the country, re- 
mained for 150 years under the rule of 
the Turkish Sultan. Only Transylvania 
remained free, and the seat of the Hun- 
garian government was located at Nagy- 
varad close to the mountain fastnesses of 
that country. The beloved Prince John 
Sigismund became the ruler of the free 
Hungarian people. 

It was in this period of religious and 
political upheaval that Francis David 
studied for the priesthood. He was a 
brilliant student, and his ever-inquiring 
mind was attracted by the ideas and 
issues of the Reformation. He soon left 
the Roman Catholic priesthood to 
become a Lutheran, and later, after fur- 
ther study, a Calvinist. He rejoiced to be 
able to shake off the shackles of eccle- 
siasticism and to be able to preach from 
his pulpit with a freedom he had never 
known before. Historians tell us that he 
was a glorious orator, sweeping all 
before him with his clarity of reasoning, 
warmth of heart, and winsomeness of 
spirit. He rapidly rose to the most exalted 
position in first the Lutheran, and then 
the Calvinist Church. It has been said 
that like breeds likeness. Here freedom 
bred freedom. Once Francis David had 
set out upon the path of freedom in the 
search for truth, he could not stop. 
There was no obstacle, neither church, 
nor hierarchy, nor position, nor even 
threats to his own life which could make 
him falter in his search for the living 
truth. 


Translated for the common people 


One of the greatest contributions of 
the Reformation towards human en- 
lightenment was its insistence upon 
translating the Bible into the languages 
of the common people so that it could 
be easily read by all. Until then only 
those who could read Latin, mainly the 
clergy, had any way of knowing what 
was actually in the Bible. Soon it had 
been translated into German, English, 
Hungarian, and the truth as to what was 
in it slowly was discovered. 

Francis David was the first to say 
openly that he was unable to find any 
proof of the deity of Christ in the Bible. 
Quite the contrary, there were a num- 
ber of passages in which Jesus denied 
his deity and emphasized the funda- 


mental principle of his ancient Jewish 
faith, that God is one. His favorite verse 
was Matthew 19:17, where Jesus was 
called “Good master” by his disciples, 
and rebuked them sternly, reminding 
them that there was only one worthy of 
being called good, namely God. He re- 
ferred also to Jesus’ temptation by the 
evil spirit as described in Matthew 4, 
verses 1 to 4, pointing out that Jesus 
was tempted as are all other men and 
fought to overcome his temptation. In 
Matthew 20:23 when the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee besought Jesus to seat 
her sons at his right and left hand when 
he came into his kingdom, he explicitly 
pointed out that he could not interfere 
with the will of God, and that such a 
request was not his to grant. 

The heart of the religious controversy 
precipitated in Transylvania revolved 
around the question as to whether or not 
men should worship Jesus,—Adoramus 
or non Adoramus. Francis David said 
that they should not, for God is one and 
He alone is worthy of worship. David’s 
major work, published in 1568, bore the 
title: De Falsa Et Vera Unius Dei Patris, 
Filii Et Spiritus Sancti, Cognitione Libri 
Duo. It was published at Gyulafehervar 
on the Royal Printing Press, the King al- 
lowing the use of his own press to help 
clear up the religious controversies of 
the time. Dedicated, interestingly enough, 
to Queen Elizabeth of England, the book 
gained international fame and notoriety. 
It was soon under attack by more ortho- 
dox theologians everywhere, and in par- 
ticular by Peter Melius and Peter Karolyi 
who published their answers in book 
form at Wittenberg. ; 

1568 was marked by a second great 
event in  Unitarianism’s history, “the 
famous Diet of Torda, called by King 
John Sigismund, who was anxious to end 
the acrimonious religious controversies 
which so disturbed the unity of his small 
and poor country. He summoned repre- 
sentatives of each of the four religions of 
the land, Roman Catholicism, Lutheran- 
ism, Calvinism, and Unitarianism to 
come and present their points of view 
that he might judge between them. 


The first Unitarian king 


There is a huge painting on the wall 
of the Town Hall in the city of Torda, 
just over the mountain from Kolozsvar, 


Vilma Szantho Harrington was trained 
at the Unitarian Theological Seminary 
in Kolozvar, Transylvania, and became 
the first woman ever ordained to the 
ministry in Central Europe. A pioneer in 
the fight for women’s rights in Roumania, 
she served for several years as assistant 
minister in the Unitarian church at 
Torda before coming to the United States 
in 1939. Mrs. Harrington is now director 
of religious education for the Com- 
munity Church of New York. 
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the slogans of the Trinity were replaced with ‘Egy Az Isten,’ God is One 


representing the famous meeting. It 
hangs there to this day, occupying the 
space of an entire wall. Thousands of 
fine prints have been made of it, so that 
a copy hangs in every Unitarian home in 
Transylvania. If your church has one 
hidden away in some attic or cellar, 
gathering dust, won’t you bring it out 
and dust it off? On the right you will see 
the members of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy and the Lutheran and Calvinist 
ministers come to argue for their respec- 
tive faiths. On the left is King John 
Sigismund, seated upon his throne. At his 
feet is George Blandrata, the brilliant 
Polish Socinian refugee, and physician 
to the King, himself a gifted Unitarian 
theologian. At the center stands Francis 
David in his black ministerial gown, 
hand upraised in a gesture of peace, 
crying that “Faith is the gift of God and 
not of men, and therefore no man should 
ever be persecuted because of his reli- 
gious faith.” Instead of asking that his 
religion be the only recognized religion 
of the state, he pleaded for religious 
toleration for all faiths. This was an un- 
heard of attitude, especially since it was 
known that David was greatly admired 
by the King. John Sigismund, deeply 
impressed, issued an Edict of Religious 
Toleration. Thus Transylvania, in 1568, 
became a land of religious freedom, the 
first in the western world. After the Diet 
was over, the King announced that he 
also had become a Unitarian. He was the 
first—and the last—Unitarian king in 
history. 

The years 1568 to 1571 were golden 
years for Francis David and Unitarian- 
ism in Transylvania. Religious freedom 
was the rule throughout the land. Cath- 
olics, Lutherans, Calvinists and Uni- 
tarians freely practiced their religious 
life. Unitarianism, in its simplicity and 
understandability, spread rapidly through- 
out the kingdom. The fancy altars of 
many churches were replaced with pul- 
pits. Below the pulpits were round com- 
munion tables about which nobles and 
peasants alike gathered to break bread 
and drink from the common cup. The 
slogans of the Trinity were replaced with 
that of the Unitarians, Egy Az Isten, 
“God Is, One.” 

But on March 14, 1571, King John 
Sigismund died an untimely death, and 
with him fell the fortunes of the Uni- 
tarians and Francis David. His successor 
was Istvan Batory, a Catholic, who was 
soon succeeded by his brother Kristof 
Batory. It has been said of the Batorys 
that they wanted not alone to rule the 
bodies of their subjects, but their con- 
sciences as well. Francis David was, of 
course, dismissed from his pulpit at 
court. Meetings of Unitarians were for- 
bidden outside of Kolozsvar and Torda 
where they could be watched. Yet the 
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church already was strong enough to 
survive the persecutions, for it was en- 
shrined in the people’s hearts. It is in- 
teresting to note that Francis David 
called an annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Churches of Transylvania in March 
of 1578, at which time it is recorded 
there were 322 Unitarian ministers pres- 
ent. That is nearly good enough for our 
annual May meetings at Boston! 


On worship, a five month debate 


Francis David had controversies with 
some of his liberal colleagues as well as 
with the orthodox. He was greatly dis- 
turbed by the Polish Socinian teachings. 
He saw a serious contradiction in their 
idea that though Jesus was not God, he 
could be prayed to and petitioned, and 
that he must be worshipped. George 
Blandrata, initially his great helper, in- 
vited Faustus Socinus, leader of the 
Socinians, to come from Krakow, Po- 
land, to argue this theological question 
with David. Socinus stayed in David's 
home for five months, while they carried 
on the discussion, neither able to con- 
vince the other. 

A serious split developed among the 
early European Unitarians, the Socinians 
taking the position Adoremus, the David 
Unitarians Non Adoremus. “Our task,” 
they insisted, “is not to worship him, but 
to follow his teachings.” Blandrata used 
his influence with King Batory to call 
another Diet to decide, once and for all, 
whether Jesus should or should not be 
worshipped in the Unitarian churches. 
The King, happy at the thought of dis- 
crediting the young Unitarian movement, 
granted the request. The Diet was held at 
Gyulafehervar on June 1 and 2, 1579. 
Those who supported the idea of Non 
Adoremus were declared to be “inno- 
vators” whom the law of the land could 


not tolerate. Francis David was con- 
demned to life imprisonment, and 
thrown into a small, dark, prison cell in 
the castle at Deva. The 69-year-old man 
was already frail and tired of man’s 
stubbornness. This was more than he 


. could bear. His health failed rapidly, and 


on November 15, 1579, he died. 

Francis David died 375 years ago, but 
the ideas for which he gave his life still 
live. The fate of the Unitarian church in 
Transylvania has never been an easy one. 
Since the death of John Sigismund three 
short years after its recognition, it has 
never been a favored church. On the 
contrary it has suffered the bitterest kind 
of persecution, both from church and 
state. Yet, in spite of dungeon, fire, and 
sword, it lives triumphantly on. Its doors 
have never been closed. Every Sunday 
morning since the middle of the 16th 
century, church bells from Unitarian 
belfreys have been calling their congre- 
gations to worship the one God and the 
truth which He represents. Kings have 
come and gone; governments and dy- 
nasties arisen and fallen. Wars have rav- 
aged the land, and prosperous years 
made it bloom, and through it all the 
Unitarian Church has stood firm and 
strong, serving its people. 

In, 1918, Transylvania fell under the 
rule of Rumania, a country with an es- 
tablished church, the Rumanian Greek 
Orthodox. Not only were Unitarians 
frowned on; they were hurt both because 
they were Unitarian and because they 
were Hungarian. Soldiers sat in the 
churches to take note of what was said 
lest there be treasonous utterance; youth 
and adult meetings could be held only 
with state permits, often obtainable only 
by a bribe. Yet the church survived. 
Dedicated ministers led their villages, 
tilled the soil, and helped their people. 
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16th-century intrigue and warfare tossed Transylvania back and forth 


These were difficult but glorious years. 
' During these 375 years, the church has 
had 27 bishops. Today’s is Dr. Kiss Elek, 
whose name translated into English is 
Alexander Lyttle. There is also a Lay 
President at the head of the Church. Just 
as here in the United States, the work of 
the church is carried on by clergy and 
laymen alike. The annual meeting, or 
fétandcs, is the final authority in all 
matters. 


Can freedom survive? 


Our present great concern is how a 
church whose basic principles are free- 
dom of conscience and the preciousness 
of every individual can survive in a Jand 
where everything has become subservient 
to the state. Of course we are concerned, 
and deeply worried for our brethren, but 
we know that the Unitarian Church of 
Transylvania will survive this storm of 
history as it has others in past centuries. 

I have just finished reading the book, 


Louis Craig Cornish, Interpreter of Life, 
written by his widow, Mrs. Frances E. F. 
Cornish. Dr. Cornish was a great friend 
of our Transylvanian churches. Mrs. 
Cornish cites the motto of the old ship 
church in Hingham, Mass., which Dr. 
Cornish served, “Let the work of our 
fathers stand.” Dr. Cornish always said 
he would have preferred the motto, “Let 
the work of our fathers go forward.” We 
agree with Dr. Cornish. Let us not stand 
still. We can be grateful if, in these hard 
days, the Unitarian Church of Transyl- 
vania merely holds its ground; we re- 
member the words of the blind Milton, 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” But we Unitarians who are blessed 
with the opportunities of freedom must 
go forward. We must now give leader- 
ship to the world forces of religious lib- 
erty. We must carry forward the torch 
of liberal religion which was lighted by 
Francis David, whose martyr death 375 
years ago we now commemorate. 


FRANCIS DAVID: 


Caught in the intellectual ferment 


In the world of religious turmoil, Transylvania 


stood for freedom of conscience, discussion 


By JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 


EAST of the great Hungarian plain, 
“beyond the forest” is the lovely little 
country of Transylvania, not unlike the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
with fertile valleys, hills and mountains. 
It is difficult for us to realize how im- 
portant eastern Europe was in the 16th 
century—Poland, the largest kingdom on 
the continent; Transylvania, the highway 
for the migrations from the regions of 
the Caucasus and eastern Asia. During 
the 5th century the Huns overran and 
devastated eastern Europe under Attila 
and the Szeklers of Transylvania are sup- 
posed to be descendants of Huns who 
did not retreat when Attila suffered de- 
feat. In the 8th and 9th centuries, the 
Magyars swept in to find to their sur- 
prise, a people speaking their own 
language, the Szeklers, settled on the 
land. In the 12th century the king of 
Hungary invited “Saxon” settlers to 
repopulate waste regions in the southern 
part of Transylvania. These three groups 
became known as “the three united na- 
_ tions” and although each maintained its 


own laws and administration, together 
they established the government of Tran- 
sylvania in 1545. Other peoples came 
into the country, notably the Wallacks 
from what is now Rumania and gypsies 
who abandoned their wandering habits 
and settled on the outskirts of towns and 
villages. 


‘A museum of customs’ 


The modern visitor to Transylvania 
is amazed to discover the various popu- 
lations which have lived side by side 
through all these centuries, maintaining 
their distinct cultures and languages. One 
passes from a Szekler village with its own 
style of architecture, its own language 
and costumes to a Rumanian village like- 
wise distinct, and on to a Saxon village 
which resembles a German walled-town 
with a blond German-speaking popula- 
tion. There has been practically no blend- 
ing of populations. Further, there has 
been preservation of the life of the 
Middle Ages to a degree that makes 
Transylvania in some aspects a museum 


of customs. This hint of background is 
essential to the understanding of the 
situation in which lived that bold, daring, 
and radical religious reformer, Francis 
David, foremost of our Unitarian pio- 
neers. 

The 16th century in Eastern Europe 
was politically and religiously turbulent 
and intellectually very much alive be- 
cause of that very turbulence. Dr. Wil- 
bur’s account of the constantly shifting 
political scene gives a vivid picture of the 
intrigue and warfare which tossed Tran- 
sylvania back and forth from a Hapsburg 
principality to an independent kingdom. 

It was during such conflicts and con- 
fusions that the Reformation reached 
Transylvania. By 1520, Luther’s books 
had been brought to Transylvania by 
students attending German universities. 
Thirty years later the Swiss controversy 
over the Lord’s Supper disturbed Lu- 
theran Transylvania, and Calvinism 
gained adherents. Very shortly the cen- 
ter of attention shifted to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Quick to respond to the Ref- 
ormation, David became first Rector of 
the Lutheran school at Kolozsvar and 
then Superintendent of the Hungarian 
Lutheran churches. Then, the further 
Reformation whereby the Lord’s Supper 
ceased to be a miracle of the divine 
presence and became symbol only, con- 
verted David and he was made Superin- 
tendent of the Hungarian Reformed or 
Calvinist churches. But the searching, 
scholarly mind of David could not long 
rest here. .Doubtless Servetus, who had 
secretly been read in Hungary, influenced 
him, but of primary importance was the 
doctor from Poland, Biandrata, who rec- 
ognized David’s eloquence and persua- 
sive power as a preacher and debater. 
Thus came the beginning of the Uni- 
tarian religion in Transylvania which, in 
spite of persecution and harassment of 
every sort through the centuries, has 
lasted to our own time—the oldest extant 
Unitarian movement. 

We make great ado about “group dis- 
cussion” as if our enlightened minds had 
discovered a new method of arriving at 
the truth. I bow in admiration before the 


John Lathrop, minister of the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn since 
1911, is a former president of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. In 1946 
he was director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee medical mission to Czecho- 
slavakia, in recognition of which the 
Order of the White Lion was conferred 
on him by the late President Eduard 
Benes. Dr. Lathrop received the degree 
of D.D. from Meadville Theological 
School and Ph.D. from the University 
of Szeged, Hungary. 
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‘None shall annoy or abuse the preachers on account of their religion’ 


mental alertness of the 16th century. Ar- 
guments in the diet, constituted a major 
part of Francis David’s life. Theses and 
refutations were argued out at great 
length and on the whole in reasonable 
spirit at Synod after Synod! King John 
Sigismund himself was deeply interested 
in religion, enjoyed debates and on vari- 
ous occasions presided over them. 


Its liberality still rings 


At the famous Diet of Torda in 1568, 
after a debate which has been called “the 
greatest in the entire history of Uni- 
tarianism,” the first edict of religious free- 
dom and toleration in Christian history 
was promulgated. Its liberality of spirit 
rings through the centuries and chal- 
lenges our consciences particularly in this 
day of repressions. “Therefore none of 
the Superintendents or others shall annoy 
or abuse the preachers on account of 
their religion or allow any to be impris- 
oned or be punished by removal from his 
post on account of his teaching.” David 
made his impassioned plea on this occa- 
sion and it is said that the decree was 
unanimously adopted. A significant con- 
trast can be made between the Transylva- 
nia of King John, “a resolute champion 
of freedom of conscience,” and Spain 
and the Netherlands under the Inquisi- 


tion, Switzerland under Calvin, and 
France on the memorable St. Bartholo- 
mew’s eve. 

David boldly proclaimed the One God 
as the only object of worship and the 
worship of Christ as no better than the 
worship of Mary and the saints, which 
Protestants had discarded. Thus did he 
complete the Reformation as Unitarians 
today would complete it! 

Today in lovely Transylvania about 
120 congregations maintain the princi- 
ples and faith which a brilliant mind and 
an unflinching spirit established there at 
the cost of his life. I have stood with 
reverence in the hall where Francis 
David’s plea for religious tolerance is 
depicted on the wall. In 1901 American 
and English Unitarians erected a monu- 
ment to David at Deva which the Ru- 
manians shattered when they took pos- 
session of the country following the first 
world war. The untouched mural, not the 
monument’s broken stone, is the symbol 
of the stout hearts which keep the fires 
of the free faith burning as they toil and 
worship—our brothers in a now secluded 
corner where a great tradition was es- 
tablished which we proudly claim as our 
own. Religion freed from superstition 
and conscience freed from restraint are 
the crying needs of man today as they 
were 375 years ago. 


FRANCIS DAVID: 


A political weather-beacon 


A symbol of freedom, he is focus 


of hatred, veneration in times of stress 


By ALEXANDER ST.-IVANYE 


DRIVING INTO BOSTON, you can 
see the weather-beacon on top of the 
John Hancock building. It reminds me 
of the monument to Francis David on 
top of the Castle Deva. Castle Deva was 
built on a high summit in Transylvania, 
where it could be seen from great dis- 
tances. The castle itself is now in ruins, 
but the remnants of the water-tower— 
the site of David’s death—can still be 
discerned. This water-tower, marked by 
a marble tablet, has been the object of 
political demonstrations for quite a time 
now. Everything in it associated with 
David has been destroyed, rebuilt, 
destroyed, and rebuilt again several 
times. There is no other monument in 
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Transylvania that has been singled out 
by the hate or love of conflicting his- 
torical forces to such an extent. One can 
almost judge the political winds in that 
part of the world just by seeing whether 
the monument is intact or destroyed. It 
is an historical weather-beacon. 


Reborn in times of stress 


Francis David himself has become 
something of a weather-beacon. In nor- 
mal times, few people remember him. 
The Unitarian complaint that Francis 
David is given the “silent treatment” by 
the textbooks and the official historians 
is well-founded. Let storm sweep the 
placid “order of things,” however, and 


people from the most unlikely corners 
begin to shout his glory or his con- 
demnation. A veritable storm-center he 
was and is, half-forgotten in times of 
quiet, but acutely real and alive in times 
of stress. Francis David was in the center 


‘of an East-West conflict just as we are 


today. Whereas, however, for us the East 
means just one force, Communist im- 
perialism, David’s contemporaries faced 
two Easts, Mohammedanism and “The 
Third Rome” of Moscow, both intent on 
the destruction of the West. At the time 
of his birth, Hungary was one of the 
dominant states in Central Europe. Dur- 
ing his life, it became the battleground, 
both in a military and in a politico-cul- 
tural sense, between the West, Constan- 
tinople, and Moscow. Out of this conflict, 
John Sigismund salvaged the independ- 
ent principality of Transylvania, with a 
territory about three times as large as 
Switzerland. 

For more than a century, Transylvania 
not only preserved her independence, but 
became an important factor in the de- 
fense of both Protestantism and the free- 
dom of conscience in Europe; her Diet 
(parliament) issued the first religious 
toleration act of modern history, and the 
Transylvanian cities and schools attracted 
some of the best scholars, theologians, 
and scientists of that age who could not 
find peace and freedom elsewhere. That 
David had a pioneer role in these devel- 
opments can be seen not only by the 
support given him by Sigismund, but also 
by the constantly renewed criticisms di- 
rected at him by later Hungarian his- 
torians and other men of letters. These 
accusations reflected two points of view. 
One wanted Hungary to be saved by war. 
Had David not “converted” John Sigis- 
mund, their reason ran, independent 
Transylvania would have remained Ro- 
man Catholic. As such she could have 
lent support to the Holy Roman Emper- 
ors so that the Turks could have been 
defeated and Hungary made free. A sec- 
ond group of critics argued that without 


Alexander St.-Ivanyi served for eight 
years as minister of the oldest Unitarian 
church in the world at Kolozsvar, Tran- 
sylvania. In 1939 he was elected Deputy 
Bishop and President of the Unitarian 
Church of Hungary, and he was on the 
Nazis’ execution list during the war. In 
1947, while attending an international 
conference, he learned that he had been 
implicated in a trial for alleged con- 
spiracy against the Soviet Union, and 
he elected to remain in the United States 
with his family. Dr. St.-Ivanyi is now 
minister of the First Church of Christ 
(Unitarian-Congregational) in Lancaster, 
Mass. 
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David had no sympathy for a freedom to subvert, to organize in the dark’ 


_ David, the Hungarians could have made 
an agreement with the Turks, a Turanian 
racial group to which the Magyars also 
belong, and that together they could have 
created a Pan-Turanian Empire. This 
point of view wanted to save Hungary 
by submission and surrender. 


Neither war nor surrender 


Without going into details, we should 
remember that, on the one hand, the very 
existence of an independent Transylvania 
was due to the fact that David and John 
Sigismund did not choose either war or 
submission; and, on the other, that even 
without the threat of the Ottoman Turk- 
ish Empire, Hungary would still have 
had to cope with the growing power of 
Moscow. In those days, the Turks and 
the Poles kept Russia away from the 
West. But ever since the end of the 15th 
century, united “All Russia” had used 
the “Third Rome” idea for expansion, 
just as later she used Pan-Slavism and as 
today she uses Bolshevism. More than 
one king of Transylvania strove to 
become King of Poland, so that the 
united strength of the two countries 
could be used to stop the Russians’ move- 
ment toward the West. 

Francis David opposed war, and-it was 
probably more than a coincidence that 
he was imprisoned in the same year that 
King Batori began his successful cam- 
paign against Moscow. David’s way was 
a “third way,” a way which made him a 
storm-center in his life and after his 
death. 

First of all, it was evident to David 
that an ideological struggle is a fight 
between ideas. War, he believed, cannot 
solve an ideological struggle. Surrender, 
on the other hand, a cessation of a battle, 
cannot solve it either. The most impor- 
tant thing that those who are engaged in 
an ideological struggle must know is 
that they have to keep on struggling with 
ideologies. This is an uncomfortable 
prospect for the mentally lazy, the spirit- 
ually sterile and the moral coward. 


‘Freedom, reason, tolerance’ 


The second point we can abbreviate 
here is David’s insistence on the condi- 
tions, the prerequisites of an ideological 
struggle. Dr. Wilbur’s description of the 
basic characteristics of Unitarianism 
“freedom, reason, and tolerance,” would 
fit David’s intentions perfectly. These 
three requisites, however, were only the 
rules of the game for David, not the con- 
tent, not the game itself. Freedom, reason, 
and tolerance were meant to make dis- 
cussions and debates of ideas possible— 
not to be worshipped for themselves. 
David differed from many present-day 
religious liberals in the interpretation of 


what these terms meant. During the 15 
years or so when his influence on the 
king and diet was second to none, he 
did not cause and did not allow the per- 
secution of anyone for his opinions. Yet, 
he had no word for the defense of those 
Szekely conspirators on whom John 
Sigismund cracked down with a firm 
hand. He demanded freedom for those 
who were willing to state their case and 
fight for it openly. He had no sympathy 
for a freedom to conspire, to subvert, to 
organize in the dark. As a matter of fact, 
the entire conception of “the third way” 
depended on open discussions: anything 
that excluded it—as conspiracy certainly 
did—made it ineffective, a failure. For 
the same reason, he insisted on oppor- 
tunities for his antagonists to be heard. 
He versuaded king and diet to hold open 


King John Sigismund 


debates, a whole score of them, with 
written guarantees of immunity to par- 
ticipants even when they were open 
enemies of the state. He would have 
fought later efforts to exclude differing 
opinions, like the Boston Unitarian min- 
isters’ rebuffing of Theodore Parker, or 
the actions of those liberals today who 
give the “silent treatment” to those who 
do not agree with them. 

David would differ also from today’s 
use of reason. He did use reason; he was 
the foremost “dialectician” in that part 
of the world. But he would not have 
shared the “deification of reason” with 
the Rationalists. He would have agreed 
with J. H. Randall, Jr., that “an exclu- 
sive emphasis on reason and intelligence 
certainly fails to take account of much 
that is both eternal and valuable in 
human experience.” 


‘No one shall compel them’ 


Similarly we have to understand “tol- 
erance” as David understood it. He 
insisted that both the secular and re- 
ligious authorities should “tolerate,” that 
is not persecute, differing opinions. But 


he helped to word the Toleration Act of 
1568 which says among other things: “In 
every place the preachers shall preach 
and explain the gospel each according 
to his understanding of it, and if the 
congregation like it, well; if not, no one 
shall compel them, but they shall keep 
the preachers whose doctrine they ap- 
prove.” In other words, no congregation 
or individual should be compelled— 
either by state or church or by any 
appeal to the “freedom of the pulpit”— 
to listen to a minister Sunday after Sun- 
day with whose views they disagree, and 
whom—because of the nature of a wor- 
ship service—they cannot contradict. 

The Humanists advocated tolerance 
because “one cannot be sure about any- 
thing anyway,” and because they thought 
that religion was not important. With 
David exactly the opposite was true. He 
advocated a pax dissidentium for the 
sake of keeping the debate going, but he 
himself had no doubts whatever about 
the truth of his own beliefs and their 
ultimate triumph. It is important that we 
understand this aspect of tolerance, for 
the third way would have been impos- 
sible on the basis of an “agnostic” toler- 
ance. You neither can debate nor make 
peace with an opponent who does not 
state his cause or does not believe in it. 

David fell, a martyr of his convictions. 
But the “ideology” he advocated, the 
“third way,” emerged victorious in the 
struggle of ideologies and became the 
basis not only for an independent Tran- 
sylvania among the three giant contest- 
ants, but also for succeeding struggles of 
ideologies. In our own “time of troubles” 
we might learn from his example. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rey. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson, Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
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Hidden dangers of anti-Israel-ism 


Some critics are playing with the fire of 


anti-Semitism and super-nationalism 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


ANYONE who has been in the Middle 
East has felt vividly what Adlai Steven- 
son said of it in his balanced report en- 
titled, ““No Peace for Israel”: “The Mid- 
dle East is smoldering with anger. Yes, 
and with nationalism, pride, mistrust and 
intemperance too. . . . Conciliation and 
compromise in the public interest invite 
charges of appeasement and treachery, 
even the risk of assassination—as the late 
King Abdullah of Jordan found out.” 
And so it is. Vehement charge and 
counter-charge, injured pride and angry 
threat, intransigent bluff and sporadic 
violence have been almost the “order” 
of the day. Anti-Western, Anti-Ameri- 
can, Anti-British, Anti-French, Anti- 
Jewish, and Anti-Arab feelings all com- 
pounded together have brought the ten- 
sions to the high temperature of a 
witches’ cauldron. 

In this situation Anti-Semitism is only 
one of the poisonous ingredients. It is an 
exceedingly important ingredient, but it 
is difficult to define. Certainly, its mean- 
ing in this context cannot be simply 
identical with the meaning commonly as- 
sociated with the term in the West. The 
precise definition of Anti-Semitism in 
the context of the Middle East requires 
a semantic analysis, but it cannot be ap- 
proached in an abstract way. 


Semantics and Semites 


The Arabs themselves are Semites. 
Therefore, Anti-Semitism in Arab coun- 
tries is a paradoxical phenomenon. In a 
sense both Anti-Arab and Anti-Jewish 
attitudes could be called Anti-Semitic. 
Thus the term “Anti-Semitism” as we of 
the West understand it is not precisely 
applicable to the Middle East. If we use 
the term in this context we must qualify 
it in terms of peculiar religious and poli- 
tical as well as of ethnic factors. 

Mohammedanism is one of the world’s 
great religions with its profound piety, its 
mysticism and poetry, its music and its 
magnificent architecture, its character- 
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istic forms of community. Yet, like 
Christianity, its sister religion (also a 
descendant of Judaism), it has been a 
fanatical, persecuting religion. On a reli- 
gious basis, and perhaps also on an eco- 
nomic basis, Jews have been subjected to 
persecution again and again in the long 
history of the Muslim Middle East. On 
the other hand, Jews and Christians since 
the eleventh century have occupied a 
special category: as distinguished from 
infidels they have been known as “People 
of the Book”; they were supposed to be 
tolerated under Islamic rule and to be 
permitted to practice their own religions. 
Their status was defined as that of 
dhimmi, as person protected by conve- 
nant. But despite these reservations, Is- 
lam’s record of tolerance is spotty. Some- 
times defiant Moslem groups have been 
persecuted more vigorously than either 
Christians or Jews, as for example even 
recently the Berbers have discovered in 
Morocco and the Druse tribesmen in Sy- 
ria. We cannot rehearse here even the 
outlines of the history of persecution of 
Christians and Jews. More or less famil- 
iar is the treatment of the Copts in Egypt 
and of the Christians in Syria, as Dr. 
James G. McDonald has reminded us. 
Familiar also are the tensions between 
Moslems and the minority Jews in North 
Africa and in Yemen. Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia have never had Jews. 


Weakling image disturbed 


Christians, however, may not properly 
speak with self-righteousness about Anti- 
Jewish attitudes among the Moslems. The 
Christian Scriptures. and later literature 
are probably more Anti-Jewish than the 
Islamic religious writings. Anti-Judaism 
in Muslim countries is not charged with 
“nominal energies” as it is in “Christian” 
literature with its conception of deicide 
in the image of the Christ-killer myth. 
We are told that the image of the Jew 
that developed in Muslim culture was 
that of a weak coward, unwilling and 
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unable to fight; one also finds the image 
of the Jew as a miser. The picture of 
the Jew as a weakling and a coward was, 
of course, profoundly disturbed by the 
rise of Zionism and particularly by the 
appearance of the state of Israel. For the 
Arab there is probably no more despic- 
able enemy than Zionism. In face of 
Zionism the new Arab definitions of hos- 
tility toward the Jew are probably as 
much nationalist as they are religious. 

Westerners should be able readily to 
understand this nationalist dimension of 
the Anti-Jewish image, for the national- 
ism has been in large measure an impor- 
tation from the West. It is a product of 
the imitation of European nationalism. 
It is also a reaction to the European 
nineteenth and twentieth-century imperi- 
alist invasion into the Middle East, be- 
ginning with Napoleon, and it is in part 
a protest against European colonialism. 
Indeed, this nationalism is also promoted 
by the Greek Orthodox Christians. In the 
Middle East, then, Anti-Semitism is tied 
up with nationalism. This nationalism 
takes an Anti-Western and Anti-Ameri- 
can form and it is combined with Anti- 
Israel and Anti-Jewish attitudes. In the 
period of the Second World War this 
nationalism, through the devious offices 
of the Grand Mufti, assimilated Anti- 
Semitic motifs from Nazism. The Mufti 
entered into cooperation with the Nazis 
and he even advised the Nazis to “ex- 
terminate” the Jews. One can say, then, 
that the developing Anti-Semitism of the 
Middle East is an importation as well as 
an indigenous product. Anti-Jewish feel- 
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ing is something that can now be 
whipped up artifically and manipulated 
by groups, both Arab and Western, who 
use the Anti-Semitism for political pur- 
poses. 


Caught in a paradox 


Today Russian Communism is exploit- 
ing the Anti-Western and Anti-Jewish 
attitudes merged together. Thus the oli- 
garchic rulers of the Middle East are 
caught in a paradox: insofar as they pro- 
mote these attitudes they tend to add 
strength to the Russian ideology which 
in turn can undermine them. 

One must exercise caution, however, 
in speaking of Anti-Semitism in the Mid- 
dle East, for Anti-Israeli attitudes among 
the populace are not necessarily Anti- 
Semitic in the sense of viewing all Jews 
as enemies wherever they are or what- 
ever they are doing. Morever, General 
Naguib (when I was in Egypt two years 
ago) opposed the fanatical Moslem 
Brotherhood and demanded that the Jews 
in Egypt remain unmolested, provided, of 
course, that they do nothing in favor of 
Israel. But discrimination in the Middle 
East ranges all the way from relative safe- 
ty of the Jews in Lebanon to expropria- 
tion of property, torture and exile. Taken 
together the establishment of the state of 
Israel, the refusal of Israel to meet the 
demands of the Arabs for the repatria- 
tion of refugees, the failure of the United 
Nations to enforce its resolutions, have 
given the occasion for the Arab leaders 
to claim that the Jews promote a world- 
wide conspiracy that brings successful 
pressure upon the United Nations and 
upon the United States Congress. Thus 
the Jews become in part the scapegoat 
for Arab frustration. 

Before we consider the Anti-Israel at- 
titudes in the United States we should 
notice the role of the American Chris- 
tian missionaries abroad and at home. 
This role is extremely difficult to define. 
Probably it does not operate in a single 
direction. But one can say that it is rare 

.to find a Christian missionary from the 
Middle East who expresses a pro-Israeli 
view. For the missionary to do this would 
seriously impair his missionary effort; in- 
deed, in some places he might expect to 
be deported. In any event, the pro-Arab 
view of the average missionary is prob- 
ably the reflection of a political situation. 
This influence of the political situation I 
detected in remarks made to me in a 
conversation I had with a delegate from 
Pakistan at the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. In response 
to my query regarding his attitude toward 
the state of Israel, he replied: “Israel has 
no spiritual significance. It is purely 
materialistic . . . As Christians we need 


not assume that Israel is there to stay.” 


This is not a responsible spiritual attitude. 


_ Indeed, it may be little more than a re- 


flection and rationalization of Eastern 


anti-Israel sentiment. But it is perhaps 
more. One must not forget that this man 
is a member of the Christian minority 
in Muslim Pakistan. Like the missionaries 
in the Near East, this Christian minority 
(2% of the population) would hardly 
dare to risk taking a pro-Israel position in 
face of the opposite view of the great 
majority. But it is noteworthy that his 
derogation of Israel is strikingly similar 
to that of Christian missionaries who 
bolster their anti-Israel sentiments by 
pointing to the “crass secularism” of Is- 
rael, an oversimple characterization if 
there ever was one. Yet there is one sig- 
nificant difference between the import of 
the anti-Israel attitude of this Christian 
Pakistani and that of many Christian mis- 
sionaries. The pro-Arab inclinations of 
the American missionaries play a role in 
the shaping of American public opinion 
regarding the Middle East. 

The American attitudes toward Israel 
are as complex as they are in the Middle 
East. Some groups in the United States 
are ostensibly attempting to promote an 
avowed objective, impartial attitude to- 
ward both Israel and the Arab states. 
One of these groups intends to further 
“an unbiased interchange of opinion... 
free from political pressure and religious 
or racial discrimination.” It claims to be 
neither pro-Arab nor pro-Israel. These 
purposes, however, were rendered am- 
biguous the other day when a speaker at 
one of the public meetings of the group 
asserted that Americans should aim “to 
get the Arabs to accept the fact of Israel.” 
This assertion roused the ire of Arab 
officials attending the meeting. In face of 
the protests and denunciations made by a 
dozen Arab officials, the chairman of the 
meeting said that the organization did 
not necessarily endorse the speaker’s 
views. The episode reveals not only the 
ambiguity of the organization’s purposes; 
it shows also that from the official Arab 
point of view “the fact of Israel” is not 
accepted, indeed that anyone accepting 
it is objectionably pro-Israel. It would be 
instructive to know whether the organi- 
zation intends to remain neutral with re- 
spect to “the fact of Israel.” Some of the 
speakers of this organization give the 
impression that they would place the 
main burden of reconciliation in the Near 
East upon Israel alone. The speaker 
referred to just now has written a series 
of articles regarding the Middle East. 
These articles are informed by a com- 
passionate humanitarianism, but he as- 
serts that the Arab refugees are the 
shame of Israel which has deprived them 
of their ancestral lands, and he, in a re- 
cent speech in Chicago, implied that the 
Arab states that accepted the refugees 
during the Arab-Israel war are not ob- 
liged to care for them. In this speech he 
indicated that Anti-American feeling in 
the Near East is as deep as Anti-Com- 
munist feeling in the U.S., drawing the 


conclusion that United States policy in 
the Near East must be radically altered. 

Perhaps the ultimate intention of this 
speaker as well as of others associated 
with the organization is to bring about 
peaceful negotiation and compromise be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states, a de- 
fensible position. But the fact that one 
finds Anti-American or Anti-United Na- 
tions sentiment widespread in the Near 
East offers no adequate basis for de- 
termination of policy. This kind of think- 
ing and talking can readily elicit the con- 
viction that the principal responsibility 
for reconciliation rests with Israel, par- 
ticularly if the organization hopes to win 
favor with Arab officials by remaining 
noncommittal with respect to the “fact of 
Israel.” Thus in the name of objectivity 
and impartiality and in the name of al- 
leged American “interests,” we may see 
opening up here what Disraeli once called 
the straight and narrow path between 
right and wrong. 


A ‘solely’ American outlook 


Another organization should be men- 
tioned here which claims to promote a 
“solely” American outlook on the Middle 
East. This organization took a negative 
position when Israel was defending itself 
against the invading armies of the five 
Arab states. It resisted the policy of the 
United States government when it gave 
support to the new-born state of Israel. 
For many of the members of this organi- 
zation, then, the coming of Israel into 
existence was a mistake, partly because 
they wrongly believe that the existence 
of Israel arouses the suspicion of “dual 
allegiance” upon Jews outside Israel. A 
leader of this organization has declared 
that the Zionists in the United States are 
trying to “isolate the Department of 
State from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion” and that they employ tactics not 
“vastly different” from those “employed 
by one Joe McCarthy.” 

The various positions represented by 
these organizations cannot properly be 
called Anti-Semitism, but some of these 
positions are grist for the mill of or- 
ganized Anti-Semitism. Starting with this 
kind of view a less scrupulous person or 
group, claiming to promote “solely” the 
American interest, could soon not only 
identify “the American interest” with a 
consistently Anti-Israel policy but also 
move right on over into an Anti-Semitic 
Americanism. 

The overall intention of The Christian 
Century is different from that of the or- 
ganizations we have mentioned. My 
friend, Harold E. Fey,* recently returned 
from a three-months’ tour of the Middle 
East under the auspices of the American 
Friends of the Middle East, has stressed 
the fact that in face of the Middle East 
a democratic American policy must “re- 
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gard the people of the Middle East as 
one and place their welfare, their hopes 
and needs, as the primary objects to be 
attained.” Also he asks that our govern- 
ment work to establish “a basis of co- 
operation between Israel and the Arab 
states.” Toward this end he hopes for 
concessions at the hands of both Israel 
and the Arab states. But he speaks of 
Israel as entertaining “imperialist dreams” 
of expansion; and although he says little 
about needed economic and political re- 
form in the Arab oligarchies, he indicates 
that for the sake of eliciting confidence 
among her neighbors Israel “is con- 
fronted with the necessity of lowering 
her standard of living to approximately 
that of the people in the surrounding 
area, supplemented by the dwindling 
charity of Jews in other countries and 
the fading gifts of the American govern- 
ment.” He believes that “in the course of 
time, a country which has shared its 
neighbors’ poverty might slowly rise with 
them to share their plenty as the region 
developed.” 

Although I respect the ironic intention 
of Mr. Fey, I cannot accept what seems 
to be implied here, namely, that the Jews 
in Israel need still more discipline in as- 
cetism or that a reduction of the standard 
of living in Israel is a necessary or a 
feasible prescription for peace between 
Israel and her neighbors. Economic and 
political reform in the Muslim countries 
surrounding Israel would do much more 
to engender peace and plenty for all those 
concerned. But, obviously, Mr. Fey would 
heartily agree with this last statement. 

Apart from the consideration of the 
views of the respected organizations I 
have already referred to, we should be 
aware of the way in which an Anti- 
Israel position is increasingly being made 
a part of American Anti-Semitism. We 
do not need to cite alone the activities 
of such fringe grouvs as Liberty Belles 
and the Minute Women. The Anti-Israel 
and the Anti-Semitic views of these and 
similar people in the United States can 
be as destructively nationalistic as any- 
thing in the nationalism of the Middle 
East. It feeds on the 100% American su- 
per-patriotism of the current hysteria. 
Thus whereas Arab Anti-Israel sentiment 
helps oligarchic rule and Communism in 
the Middle East, American Anti-Israel 
sentiment, especially when combined with 
Anti-Semitism, nourishes racist crypto- 
Fascism in the United States. Where it 
does not do this in the United States it 
often moves into isolationism. On both 
counts American democracy itself and 
American democratic leadership in the 
world are jeopardized. These are the hid- 
den dangers of all too much of the cur- 
rent anti-Israel-ism. 

The drift of much of the so-called 
impartiality and objectivity and of the 
stress on American “interests” is scarcely 
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conducive to the creation of peace with 
justice. The Yiddish writer, Y. L. Peretz, 
has conceived a parable that indicates this 
danger. This is the parable of “The Pious 
Cat.” “Three songbirds,” he writes, “suc- 
cessively occupied the same cage, and 
each in turn succumbed to the cat. It 
was no ordinary cat. She was a truly 
pious soul. It was not in vain that she 
wore her white, orthodox gabardine, and 
owned those little eyes which reflected 
the light of heaven. It was a pious cat.” 
But it reasoned that “the very fact that 
the bird has been set in a cage proves 
that it is an evil being, although so 
young, so sweet, and such a fine singer— 
proves that it believes more in dynamite 
than in the Law. And what about the 
singing itself: that unrestrained singing, 
that whistling—and that impudent star- 
ing right into the sky—and that tearing 
to get out of the cage, into the sinful 
world, to the free air, the open window? 
And a sacred fire flared up in the cat— 
the fire of Pincus, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron, the priest, and she 
sprang upon the table where the cage 
with the songbird was standing, and— 
feathers were fluttering about the room.” 
The bird had disappeared. 

And so it is that a “pious” one-sided 
Anti-Israel position can issue in a de- 
structive Anti-Semitism. It can also pro- 
mote the destructive rejection of “the fact 
of Israel,” a fact in the face of which we 
Americans should adopt a critical, morally 
responsible attitude and policy. The lesson 
for all Americans is plain. The attitude of 
the United States towards the Near East 
and Israel is no incidental matter; it is 
a litmus test for the health of the Amer- 
ican spirit and also of the healing forces 
which can bring peace with justice in 
the Near East. 


CHARLATAN OR SAGE? 


1. Desire may be mistaken for faith. 

2. Attachment may be mistaken for be- 
nevolence and compassion. 

3. Cessation-of thought-processes may be 
mistaken for the quiescence of infinite 
mind, which is the true goal. 

4. Sense perceptions (or phenomena) may 
be mistaken for revelations (or glimpses 
of Reality). 

5. A mere glimpse of Reality may be mis- 
taken for complete realization. 

6. Those who outwardly profess, but do 
not practice religion may be mistaken 
for true devotees. 

7. Slaves of passion may be mistaken for 
masters of Yoga who have liberated 
themselves from all conventional laws. 

8. Actions performed in the interest of 
self may be mistakenly regarded as be- 
ing altruistic. 

9. Deceptive methods may be mistakenly 
regarded as being prudent. 

10. Charlatans may be mistaken for Sages. 


(From The Tibetan Precepts of the Gurus) 


Sven a Pree 
Faith Costs... 


he hard-working Budget Com- 

mittee of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal has the very dif- 
ficult job of allocating funds to 
each United Unitarian Appeal 
participating organization. Walk- 
ing a tightrope must be easy 
compared to this job of deciding 


_ between the requests for funds 
‘and the actual probabilities of 


Unitarian giving... . 


Last winter the committee 
studied the written requests, 
operating statements, and esti- 
mated costs of each participat- 
ing organization. Personal con- 
ferences insured full understand- 
ing of each group’s problems. 
Finally, the United Unitarian 
Appeal Board had two lengthy 
sessions before passing on the 
Budget Committee’s recom- 
mendations. Here is the result: 


Participating Organizations Allocations 


Am. Unitarian Assn. and Council 


of Liberal Churches 140,000 
General Alliance 17,000 
Liberal Religious Youth 18,500 
Unitarian Ministers’ Association 4,000 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 11,500 


Unit. Fellowship for Social Justice 2,400 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 30,000 
Society for Ministerial Relief 500 
Regions and Conferences: 


Northern New England 3,100 
Southern New England 14,600 
Middle Atlanti¢ States 14,400 
Thomas Jefferson 4,800 
Meadville 5,800 
Western 6,600 
Southwestern 4,500 
Pacific Coast 17,500 
Denominational Planning and $ 
Educational Services 14,200 
United Unitarian Appeal campaign 30,500 
Contingency and unallocated 29,100 


To be raised in °54-’55: $369,000 


The original requests totalled 
$426,793 so you can see that 
$369,000 is not a “padded” 
figure—it represents a very real, 
minimum need. 


Very soon now, the new 
Budget Committee will be hard 
at work studying next year’s re- 
quests. Lawyers, men and women 
trained in finance, ministers, and 
other outstanding Unitarians 
from across the country make 
up the Budget Committee. 


NOVY. CL. Fhe Re 


P.S. Next month we will take up the 
various aspects of the question “How 
much shall I give?” 
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Operation rewrite 


The author of Soviet Slave Empire comments on 


36th anniversary of Czechoslovakia’s founding 


By ALBERT KONRAD HERLING 


OCTOBER 23, 1954, marked the thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
First Republic of Czechoslovakia. Uni- 
tarians have had close ties with the 
founders of the Republic and with liberal 
co-religionists in that country. When, in 
February 1948, the Communists staged 
a successful coup d’etat, a coup which 
was followed shortly by the death of Jan 
Masaryk, son of the first President of the 
Republic, there was much discussion in 
liberal religious circles, both here and in 
Czechoslovakia, concerning the reasons 
for Jan Masaryk’s death, as well as the 
nature of the new regime. Because of the 
abiding interest in Czechoslovakia and 
because of the close spiritual ties which 
American Unitarians have long main- 
tained with religious liberals in Czecho- 
slovakia, the following is presented as a 
report on one phase of life in the most 
“western-minded” of the Iron Curtain 
countries. If the report seems to some to 
be also a historical footnote as to whose 
judgment was correct during the days 
immediately following the coup d'etat of 
1948, it may, perhaps, serve as an added 
contribution. 

When owners of the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedica were instructed to remove care- 
fully remove the pages in the volume 
containing references to the late, if un- 
lamented, Lavrentia Beria, the world 
witnessed the flagrant Communist tech- 
nique of eradicating a personality from 
historical memory. Of course, they had 
previously done a rewrite job on Leon 
Trotsky and countless other famous par- 
ticipants in the Russian Revolution of 
October, 1917. Little noticed in American 
journals and in the American press, how- 
ever, has been the systematic rewrite of 
history taking place in one of the Soviet 
satellite states—Czechoslovakia. As yet, 
T. G. Masaryk and Eduard Benes are 
not being eliminated as figures in Czech 
history; it is merely that their roles es 
co-founders and leaders of the First Re- 
public are being recast. 

To understand the tremendous task 


which is being undertaken, we may com- 
pare this effort with, let us say, an at- 
tempt to rewrite the role of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Tom 
Paine, or Benjamin Franklin, to name 
just a few. More than merely rewriting 
the historic roles of these people, it also 
involves a removal of all the emotional 
responses which normal Americans have 
when these names are mentioned. Obvi- 
ously, the only successful way in which 
this can be done is to turn the heroes into 
villains, their virtues into vices, their pa- 
triotism into treason. 

The Communist leaders of Czechoslo- 
vakia are mindful of the tremendous task 
they have ahead of them. But let us fol- 
low the story as the Communists them- 
selves have developed it. 

Because the people of Czechoslovakia 
possessed great devotion to democracy 
and to the principles of T. G. Masaryk 
and Eduard Benes, the Communists rec- 
egnized, at the time of the February 
coup, that they must give the populace 
some measure of assurance as to their 
own outlook. The then Communist Min- 
ister of Education, Zdenek Najedly, 
rushed into print with this enthusiastic 
statement: 

“We remember the heritage of libera- 
tion and know the magnificent value of 
the great life work of Masaryk. We want 
to make it more secure and safe than the 
First Republic could do . . . to preserve 
Masaryk’s work forever, for the nation’s 
lasting happiness and for the honor of 
Masaryk’s memory.” 

The same day on which the above ap- 
peared in the Prague papers, Najedly de- 
clared over the Prague radio: 

“Today’s Republic is Masaryk’s State, 
and in regard to safeguarding his great 
liberation, it is even much more pro- 
tected now than before. . . . If anyone 
claims that the present People’s Demo- 
cratic regime is not Masaryk’s, it is an 
insult and an untruth . . . to Masaryk, the 
founder of this [sic] State, one of the 
last great democrats of the old world, a 


man who honestly worked toward getting 
his nation to move forward and upward. 
Masaryk will live on in the nation, and 
most of all, among those who are con- 
scious of his great democratic spirit, who 
worked for the people and marched with 
them. Long live Masaryk’s heritage to 
the Nation! May it last and blossom for 
the sake of the nation’s and the Repub- 
lic’s happiness and as the greatest honor 
and glory to T. G. Masaryk.” 


Martyrdom of Masaryk 


There is no doubt that the people re- 
membered these words, but more than 
that, they remembered Masaryk and the 
First Republic. The more intense the 
Communist rule, the brighter beamed the 
memory of Masaryk in the minds and 
hearts of the people. The days of the 
First Republic were not so far away that 
the people had forgotten what it meant 
to live under a truly democratic govern- 
ment. The memory of Masaryk remained 
then and remains now as a constant dan- 
ger to the Communists and their rule. 

The attack on Masaryk is taking two 
forms. Statues and public monuments of 
Masaryk are being systematically de- 
stroyed so that the new generation may 
not know of the founder of the Czecho- 
slovak state. 

First news of the removal of Masaryk 
monuments were given out by Radio 
Belgrade on June 2, 1953. And it was 
former Minister of Education and now 
Vice Premier Zdenek Najedly who con- 
firmed this. While discussing some worker 
demonstrations against the regime, Ne- 
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jedly, reported with approval (on July 
5, 1953) that Masaryk’s statue in Plzen 
was removed as a counter-measure. 

“Pressure at once created counter- 

pressure, and it proved stronger 

than the original pressure. . . . It all 
ended with the disappearance of 

Masaryk’s state. . . . The provoca- 

teurs did not succeed.” 

The same Najedly who had rushed to 
the newspapers and radio to praise Ma- 
saryk in 1948 now approves the removal 
of Masaryk’s statue. The same Najedly 
published a biography of T. G. Masaryk 
in 1946 in which he said: 

“Masaryk is much too great a man 
through the things he accomplished and 
the way he accomplished them, the way 


he persevered through adversity, to have. 


anything sacrificed to a fairy tale, no 
matter how beautiful. That is why we 
wish to present, in short sketches, the 
real Masaryk convinced as we are, that 
nothing will show his greatness more 
than telling how it really happened. 

His goal, his life program and efforts: 

To work towards overcoming that 

which makes life bad, difficult, that 

which prevents man from being happy. 

This then is Masaryk’s leitmotiv: A 

better life for men. 

The monuments are fast disappearing. 
But this is the least of the attack on Ma- 
saryk. The attack on Masaryk came in- 
directly through an attack on his faith- 
ful follower, Eduard Benes, who suc- 
ceeded Masaryk as President of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1935, and remained President 
until his death on September 3, 1948. 

On June 20, 1952, Radio Prague in a 
home-service broadcast presented a re- 
view of a Mlada Fronta article, an analy- 
sis entitled, “The Role of Dr. Eduard 
Benes In Our History.” The decisive cri- 
terion of a person’s worth, and that 
applied particularly to politicians, is 
“whether they fought for the happiness 
of the people and peace, or whether they 
have served, or are serving, those who 
are preparing a new blood bath. Eduard 
Benes was not a rank-and-file citizen of 
this State. From the day of its inception, 
he was either Foreign Minister or Presi- 
dent.” Of course, this was not strange, 
since Benes had worked with Masaryk 
for years to found the new Republic 
after World War I. 


Accusations against Benes 


Benes is accused of not serving “our 
people and the Czechoslovak Republic, 
but the upper strata of its bourgeoisie 
and international capital, whose pzid 
agent he was.” He betrayed the Republic 
and its people at every turn. His speeches 
were a mask behind which he hid his 
view and the mission which had been 
entrusted to him by the Western ruling 
circles. Benes is accused of aiding the 
interventionists during the Bolshevik 
Revolution, of slaughtering thousands of 
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the Siberian population and causing the 
army to take part in preparations for an 
imperialist war against the Soviet Union 
in the 1930’s! Benes is condemned for 
going to London during the war. This 
“cowardly departure abroad” was to “re- 
ceive fresh instruction from the Western 
imperialists.” The attack concluded with 
this statement: “The facts which we have 
mentioned suffice, however, to prove that 
Benes, far from being a servant of hu- 
manity, peace and progress, was just 
another politician who governed by in- 
trigue was himself a puppet in the hands 
of the capitalists. The position, for so 
long clouded by humanist verbiage, is 
getting clearer.” 

By 1953, it was time to strike at 
Masaryk himself. Thus, in March, 1953, 
a Czech broadcast announced the pub- 
lication of a new volume which “contains 
scores of documents found in the secret 
archives of T. G. Masaryk’s Presidential 
Chancellory and his private archives.” 
These documents—letters and memo- 
randa written by or addressed to Ma- 
saryk—purport to show that “Masaryk 
was not a noble humanist, a great demo- 
crat, and a friend of the people, nor a 
philosopher and_ statesman standing 
above the parties.” He was nothing less 
than “a devoted servant of the Western 
imperialists, an eager imitator and execu- 
tor of all bourgeois anti-popular plans.” 

Now it turns out that the “fiction of 
the ‘Masaryk Republic’ is still being 
spread and kept alive by the treacherous 
exiles working on orders of the Ameri- 
can oppressors and warmongers.” What 
are the charges against Masaryk? 

1.) That he plotted the murder of 
Lenin. 

2.) That he encouraged Allied inter- 
vention against the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. 

3.) That he was the “head of the 
fascist forces in the pre-Munich Re- 
public.” P 

4.) That he was “the political expo- 
nent of financial capitalism.” 

5.) That he was “a conscious servant 
of American, English and French im- 
perialism who gave Czechoslovak natural 
resources and industry to American im- 
perialists for plunder.” 

6.) That he spread a “mud of lies, 
larceny and corruption.” 

7.) That he was anti-Slovak. 


Each of these fantastic “charges” is 
easily disposed of: 

1.) This is an old canard which 
Prague denounced in 1924, when it was 
attributed to a “confession” made by one 
Boris Savinkov, a once famous Russian 
terrorist. Savinkov died shortly after- 
wards in a Soviet jail. Now the story is 
revived. 

2.) Masaryk attempted to get the Allies 
to appeal to the Bolsheviks to stop their 
inhuman slaughter. Not until the Bol- 
shevik government violated its agreement 


with the new Republic not to disarm the 
Czech legions on their way back to their 
homeland had there been any difficulty. 
To maintain their arms, the Czech 
legions fought the Bolsheviks. He viewed 
armed intervention as “Nonsense! Ridic- 
ulous!” 

3.) It would be an insult to Masaryk 
even to comment on this preposterous 
allegation. 

- 4.) In 1928, he consulted with several 
of his aides, many experts in connection 
with a revamping of social security leg- 
islation. Among those consulted was the 
head of the bank which was in control 
of a large portion of industry and trade. 
Social insurance in Czechoslovakia was 
one of the most advanced in all of Eu- 
rope.: Parenthetically, one may state that 
the present social security set-up is in- 
ferior to that which prevailed in 1928 
and throughout the depression. 

5.) The “documents” here show that 
on November 9, 1918, a letter of intro- 
duction to Benes, declared that L. Rem- 
ington of the Foundation Company of 
New York “is interested in the possi- 
bilities of investing American capital in 
the development of natural resources, in- 
dustry and railways in the Czechoslovak 
Republic; I recommend him most heart- 
ily? trelen 

6.) This is just one of those com- 
pletely senseless “catch-all” charges. Dur- 
ing the depression he called in the Gov- 
ernor of the Czech National Bank and 
Preiss, General Manager of the coun- 
try’s predominant bank (Zivnostenska 
Banka). His “involvement” in scandals 
and corruption turn out to be an ex- 
pressed desire to be informed on some 
scandals surrounding the newly created 
alcohol monopoly! 

7.) This is related to a Czech bank’s 
taking over some banking institutions in 
Slovakia. These Slovakian banks were 
controlled by groups in Vienna, Budapest 
and Berlin. 

So much for the “charges.” 

By December 14, 1953, with the pub- 
lication of the first Czech edition of the 
first volume of Marx’s Das Kapital, the 
Prague Home Service broadcast declared 
that the book is an important weapon in 
the fight against “the most pernicious 
bourgeois ideologies—bourgeois national- 
ism, social democratism and Masaryk- 
ism.” 

It is perhaps fitting to restate Vice- 
Premier Najedly’s early words on Ma- 
saryk: 

“Masaryk will live on in the nation, 
and most of all, among those who are 
conscious of his great democratic spirit, 
who worked for the people and marched 
with them. Long live Masaryk’s heritage 
to the nation. May it last and blossom 
for the sake of the nation’s and the Re- 
public’s happiness and as the greatest 
honor and glory to T. G. Masaryk.” 

This Communist educator and Vice- 
Premier spoke better than he knew! 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


‘Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’ 


Change unlikely in World Council creedal 
basis; liberals, fundamentalists excluded 


By Robert B. Tapp and Homer A. Jack 


THERE CAN BE little doubt that the 
World Council of Churches has become a 
major and accepted part of Christendom to- 
day. It has roots in 54 countries and serves 
170 million Christians belonging to 163 sepa- 
rate churches. Though the World Council is 
not a super-church, it has still taken superior 
if not supernatural diplomacy to weld the 
diverse churches together into one council. 
A combination of common history, common 
purpose, common problems, and uncommon 
ecclestiastical politics has resulted in the for- 
mation of the World Council. One unifying 
ingredient has undoubtedly been the theo- 
logical formula—‘“Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.” However, this formula has been 
denounced by religious liberals—some within 
the World Council—as unscriptural, unhis- 
torical, and non-theological. Individuals and 
groups inside the World Council, or outside, 
are free to denounce this formula, but we on 
the outside ought at least to understand its 
history and its purpose. In the process of 
understanding, we religious liberals may be 
more sympathetic toward the World Council, 
since we have our problems, too, in forming 
our own Council of Liberal Churches num- 
bering only two denominations in two coun- 
tries with less than 150,000 adherents. 


Historically, the World Council of 
Churches stems from a Protestant mission- 
ary conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. 
This gave birth to the International Mission- 
ary Council and, in time, to two other inter- 
national movements known as “Life and 
Work” and “Faith and Order.” Both of the 
latter movements met in 1937, one in Oxford 
and the other in Edinburgh, and they ap- 
proved provisional plans for a unifying struc- 
ture—the World Council of Churches. A 
joint committee met at Utrecht in 1938 and 
produced a draft constitution of the World 
Council, although the birth of the new or- 
ganization itself was delayed because of the 
second world war. During that war, a pro- 
visional committee carried on skeleton func- 
tions: liaison between leaders on both sides, 
inter-church aid, and ministering to war 
prisoners and refugees. As soon as possible 
after war’s end, in 1948, the World Council 
held its founding and First Assembly at 
Amsterdam, followed by its Second Assem- 
bly in Evanston this year. 


Borrowed from Faith and Order 


The theological formula of “Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour” has had a long and 
successful ecumenical history. It goes back 
to the middle of the nineteenth century when 


_ it was used to unite Protestants in an inter- 


national student movement. It was used at 
Edinburgh in 1910. It was used at the first 
Faith and Order conference in Lausanne in 
1927. It was borrowed from Faith and Order 
for the first draft constitution of the World 
Council in Utrecht in 1938. For almost 100 
years the formula was essentially non-con- 
troversial, except for religious liberals out- 
side these ecumenical movements. Perhaps 
any fears inside the ecumenical movement 
were allayed when the late William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, drafted an “Ex- 
planatory Memorandum” which said, in ef- 
fect, that each church body could make its 
Own interpretation of this formula. 


‘Too precious for discussion’ 


At the Amsterdam Assembly, a committee 
on “constitution and rules and regulations” 
considered the draft of Article I—called the 
Basis of the World Council constitution. It 
simply read: “The World Council of 
Churches is a fellowship of churches which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.” It has been charged (for example, 
by Prof. M. J. Bradshaw in his Beacon Press 
book on Free Churches and Christian Unity) 
that this was a sacrosanct formula dictated 
by the leaders of Faith and Order and there- 
fore “too precious for real discussion.” Ob- 
viously, an opportunity for a long, critical 
discussion of this formula had been avoided 
at Amsterdam probably because in draft 
form it was found so acceptable that the 147 
bodies wanted to be represented at the found- 
ing Assembly. In addition, the general-secre- 
tary of the World Council (and a Dutch 
Reform theologian), Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, strongly felt that the Basis should 
remain “Christocentric” and that the “affir- 
mation of our Lord’s deity” should not be 
weakened. In the end, the committee recom- 
mended to the founding plenary session that 
the original draft of Article I should be 
adopted unchanged—and the assembly com- 
plied. Because of some debate, however, the 
committee made three proposals—all of 
which were adopted without change by the 
plenary body. First, the committee had: the 
assembly “affirm its conviction that the Basis 
set forth in the constitution is adequate for 
the present purposes of the World Council 
of Churches.” Let’s not get bogged down 
initially in a great theological debate, they 
said, for it’s unnecessary! However, the com- 
mittee also had the assembly go on record 
as inviting “any churches that may desire 
change in the Basis [to] present their desires 
in writing to the Central Committee for 
study and report to the next Assembly.” 


We'll be glad to listen to your suggestions 
in the years before the Second Assembly! 
Finally, the committee had the assembly vote 
to instruct the Central Committee to “keep 
its study within the Christological principle 
set forth in the present basis.” Submit your 
suggestions, member churches, but none—of 
course—that will tamper in any way with the 
Christological principle! One fundamental 
criticism, that the Basis was creedal, kept 
the London Yearly Meeting—oldest and 
largest Quaker body—from joining. The Re- 
monstrant Brotherhood of the Netherlands 
—with tenuous ties to Universalism-Unitari- 
anism but with closer ties to Congregation- 
alism—joined the World Council, but dis- 
played some dissatisfaction with the Basis. 

Between Amsterdam and Evanston, sev- 
eral member churches in the World Council 
took advantage of their opportunity to ask 
for further study of the Basis. The Remon- 
strant Brotherhood suggested that the Basis 
be changed to read: “Jesus Christ (His Son), 
our Lord and Saviour.” They didn’t want to 
equate Jesus with God. The Religious Society 
of Friends of Philadelphia (Arch Street) 
made much the same proposal: “Jesus as 
Lord.” From half way around the world, 
the Presbyterian Church in Australia sug- 
gested these several substitutes: “God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” 
or “Jesus Christ as Lord” or “Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God.” 


‘The fact of the Trinity’ 


Confronted with concrete proposals, the 
Central Committee meeting in Rolle in 1951 
appointed a special subcommittee consisting 
of a Swedish bishop, an American Congre- 
gationalist, and a Greek Orthodox professor. 
This subcommittee met in Lund in 1952 with 
Dr. Visser *t Hooft and reported to the Cen- 
tral Committee meeting at Lucknow in 1953. 
The subcommittee report stated that the 
three proposals were discussed, but they 
came outside the Christological principle of 
the present Basis and thus to consider them 
further would be to go against the intention 
of the Amsterdam Assembly. The report 
also stated that “it may be useful for the 
Assembly, without amplifying the Basis it- 
self, to state expressly that the fact of the 
Incarnation and the fact of the Trinity are 
both witnessed to, by implication, in the 
Basis.” Here is the subcommittee’s reason- 
ing: “The Incarnation is affirmed in that the 
Basis speaks of Jesus Christ, that is of ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Word who ‘became flesh 
and dwelt among us’ and the Atonement and 
Resurrection are implied in that the Basis 
speaks of Jesus Christ as Saviour; the same 
words point to the Trinity, fog historically 
the doctrine of the Trinity developed through 
meditation upon the Divinity of our Lord.” 
This report was accepted by the Central 
Committee. Dr. Douglas Horton, chairman 
of the special subcommittee and leading 
American Congregationalist, also stated that 
the matter of improving the Basis should “be 
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Dr. Robert Tapp of St. Lawrence University 
Theological School and Dr. Homer Jack, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Evans- 
ton, Ill., represented The Universalist 
Leader and The Christian Register respec- 
tively at the recent World Council assembly 
in Evanston. 
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kept open,” although he disagreed with those 
who claimed that the Basis was “non-theo- 
logical.” He felt that the present basis re- 
flected a “one-sided” theology and he as- 
serted that “there is no substitute for a trini- 
tarian formula.” 

On the eve of the Evanston Assembly, the 
Executive Committee of the Central Com- 
mittee met and affirmed that the present 
Basis is “adequate for the present purposes 
of the World Council of Churches,” although 
it asserted that “desired changes should be 
presented to the Central Committee for study 
and report to the Third Assembly.” The 
Executive Committee also made this explana- 
tion of the Basis: “While the Basis is there- 
fore less than a confession, it is much more 
than a mere formula of agreement... . 
Each church which joins the World Counci 
of Churches must therefore consider seri- 
ously whether it desires to participate in a 
fellowship with this particular Basis. On the 
other hand, the World Council of Churches 
would overstep the limits it has set for itself 
if it should seek to pronounce judgment as to 
whether any particular church is in fact tak- 
ing the Basis seriously.” 

During the Second Assembly at Evanston, 
all problems concerning the Basis were re- 
ferred to Committee I on General Policy. 
Since the Faith and Order movement was 
finally integrated into the World Council, 
some additional constitutional safeguards 
were passed in the form of Article VI which 
said that “in invitations to World Confer- 
ences on Faith and Order, it shall be speci- 
fied that such conferences are to be com- 
posed of official delegates of churches which 
accept Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” As 
to Article I, the committee hardly discussed 
the three changes submitted by the churches 
in the Netherlands, United States, and Aus- 
tralia. It merely recommended, and the As- 
sembly agreed, to make no changes what- 
ever in the confessional requirements for 
membership. In an official press release just 
prior to this action, the World Council ex- 
plained that “the present wording of the 
Basis excludes, for example, such groups as 
the Unitarians.” 


The range of fellowship 


Because of “many widespread misunder- 
standings concerning the purpose and func- 
tion of the Basis,” Committee I did feel that 
it might be “useful to state anew just what 
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the World Council means by a Basis.” Ac- 
cordingly, it also presented a three-point 
statement of purpose which the Assembly 
adopted. The committeee asserted that the 
Basis “indicates the nature of the fellowship 
which the churches in the Council seek to 
establish among themselves.” Secondly, the 
committee asserted that the Basis “provides 
the orientation point for the work which the 
World Council itself undertakes.” And third, 
the Basis indicates “the range of the fellow- 
ship which the churches in the Council seek 
to establish.” 

This was about all the definite action taken 
at Evanston on the Basis. There was, in 
addition, some discussion at Evanston of a 
proposal which had been made by the 
Church of Norway but was technically sub- 
mitted too late to be considered officially by 
the Assembly. This would change the Basis 
to read “The World Council of Churches is 
a fellowship of churches which in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures confess our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 
Proponents for this change admitted that it 
was Submitted because of attacks on the 
World Council and on some of its member 
churches from fundamentalist sources. This 
Norwegian proposal is sure to be considered 
in the near future. It is reported that the 
Orthodox churches will also submit propo- 
sals. The Remonstrant Brotherhood with- 
drew its earlier proposal for possible reword- 
ing and later submission in an effort to keep 
discussions open. 


The present Basis is more of an adminis- 
trative formula than a theological creed. To 
member churches of the World Council, the 
concept of Jesus Christ being “God and 
Saviour” has a connotation that is basically 
no different from his being “Lord and Say- 
iour’—which is the basis of membership in 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States. The present basis is, 
however, a fragile cement which seems able 
to adhere great masses of Christians to each 
other, but which would crumble if mixed 
with any new ingredients (either the gravel 
of frank discussion or the lime of more lib- 
eral constituents). 


‘Letting well enough alone’ 


The vast majority of the 163 denomina- 
tions now members of the World Council 
appear satisfied with the Basis and the leader- 
ship of the World Council strongly insists on 
“Jetting well enough alone.” Theologians in 
the churches, denominations, and seminaries 
will continue to debate the relative merits of 
the Docetic vs. Scriptural vs. Nicene vs. 
Twentieth Century basis of ecumenicity, but 
the present Basis appears crystallized for 
many years to come. If the Basis should be 
altered, the preponderant opinion may well 
be to narrow it, rather than to liberalize it. 
Thus Unitarians and Universalists—should 
they ever choose to insist that they, too, are 
part of the ecumenical movement,—would 
not appear to be welcome within the World 
Council, except as members of the press. 


‘Are you one of the lucky thousand ?” 


From newsletters issued by Unitarian churches: 


e “Christian Register circulation has risen 1000 in the past year. Have you been 


one of these lucky thousand? The Christian Register is the magazine of our de- 
nomination. It is the only one. In it you will find not only articles by outstanding 
liberals but also news from the Unitarian world.""—Youngstown, Ohio, church news- 
letter. 


“Once a month it brings a thoroughly lively package of liberal religion to your 
home and is well worth the small subscription rate of $2.50 a year. By its news 
reports and feature articles it will keep you abreast of the tides of opinion in our 
faith as it grows with and seeks to influence our rapidly moving times.’’—North- 
ampton, Mass. 


“Every member reading—that’s the goal of the Denominational Affairs commitiee 
in their current campaign promoting circulation of the Chirstian Register, our de- 
nominational magazine.''—Houston, Texas. 


“Read the Christian Register for ‘Good news’ of Unitarian life the country over. 
The spirit of our beautiful religion is in this periodical of ours; and we should be 
proud of the fearless attitude it displays on all contemporary problems in the 
religious world.’-—Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“This journal is definitely high quality. The articles range in scope from philosophy 
of religion to the meaning of true democracy. If you are tired of the Lewises and 
the Peglers, the Register will give you the positive liberal response to the questions 
which they raise. This is definitely a superior magazine and should be on your 
reading tables.’’"—Waterloo, la. 


“Frankly, | don't see how a Unitarian can afford to do without this outstanding 
magazine.''—Sacramento, Calif. 


“It is bright and alert, essential for those who wish to keep up with the liberal 
movements in religion.'"—Claremont, Calif. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE GRACE OF GRATITUDE 


Only free men are truly grateful one to the other... and 
endeavor to benefit each other with an equal impulse of love. 
—Spinoza 
Gratefulness or gratitude is the desire or zeal for love by 
which we endeavor to benefit him who has benefited us from 
a similar emotion of love. 
—Spinoza 
Let us remember our spiritual indebtedness to all who have 
shown anyone a kindness, acknowledging it in the hallowed 
words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
: —George E. O’Dell 
There are halls in the heavens above that open but to the 
voice of song. 
—The Zohar 
Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. 
—Psalm 103 


A Beatitude of the Poor 


There was once a teacher who had many pupils. Some of 
these he placed in a garden and bade them cultivate flowers, 
and said to them: “Fail not to bring your fairest flowers to 
me.” But they became so much absorbed in the delights of 
the garden as to forget entirely the master who had placed 
them there. 

Others of his pupils he admitted to his library, and gave 
them access to many volumes rich in learning, and bade them 
ponder these stores of wisdom and bring the fruit of their 
reflection to him. But they also became wholly engrossed in 
‘their occupations. 

And, again, there was a third company of pupils, whom he 
selected to be the dispensers of the hospitalities of his house- 
hold. He bade them preside over his feasts, and entertain the 
guests as they arrived—“Only forget not,” he said, “to bring 
the guests at last to me.” But these, too, became wholly in- 
terested in their pleasures, and forgot the master and his 
charge. 

But there were other pupils whom, for an inscrutable rea- 
son, the master appointed to the hardest sort of service. He 
made them door-keepers, to admit others into the festive 
halls, while they themselves were compelled to remain with- 
out in the cold. He commanded them to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and to carry heavy burdens all day 
long. But, behold! these poor drudges constantly thought of 
him. 

—Felix Adler 


Thanksgiving with Re-dedication 


When they had safely passed through the Red Sea, Moses 
and the children of Israel praised God, saying: I will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. The Lord is my 
strength and my song, and he is become my salvation. 

When the ark was brought up to Jerusalem, David’s choir 
praised God, saying: O give thanks unto the Lord, call upon 
his name; make known his doings among the peoples. Declare 
his glory among the nations, his marvelous works among all the 
peoples. 

When the foundations of the temple were laid, they sang 
one to another in praise and thanksgiving unto the Lord, say- 
ing: For he is good, and his lovingkindness endureth forever. 

When the wall of Jerusalem was built, Ezra blessed the 
Lord, the great God: And all the people answered, Amen, 
Amen. 

So let us, having passed through perils from bondage to a 
land of freedom and opportunity; having brought with us and 
cherished the ark of the covenant of sacred rights and duties 
under God; having laid the foundations of democracy in mu- 
tual respect and in government by and with the consent of 
the governed; and having built the walls of a new City of 
Man with hope and promise for all mankind—humbly and 
reverently give thanks, and re-dedicate ourselves to the herit- 
age our nation so greatly shares and holds in trust for the 


children of men. 
—Source Unknown, Adapted 


Prayers 


O Thou, Who.art our dwelling place in all generations, we 
would renew in this hour all fair and noble memories, all 
high and holy traditions. 

We bless Thee for all the great souls through whom Thy 
light shines into the world of men. We bless Thee for all who 
were faithful in their day and place; whose lives have made 
earth more beautiful for us who follow them. 

Give us grace to live worthily, and to hold our inheritance 
as a sacred trust. Teach us the true prayer of desiring and 
rejoicing in one another’s good; lead us to the true prophecy 
of good intentions flowering into deeds; and give us to share 
more richly in the great heritage of brotherhood. 


* * * 


For intimations of grandeur in the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small, in the measureless round of the stars and 
the invisible solar systems of the atom; 

For the Oneness that spans the aeons between stardust and 
Man, and for the known diversity that spells but an infinites- 
imal part of Thy riches; 

For knowledge of Thee in the mind’s seeking, in the heart’s 
wonder, and in the growing love that answers to our quest; 

For Thy Presence in the still small voice within, and in the 
yearning to establish among men Thy kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace, that life on earth may yet reflect the harmonies 
of Thy eternal Law; 

For Thy grace in men’s hearts wherever there are com- 
passion and pity, honor and truth, intimations of holiness, and 
faith in the inexhaustible hope of Man; 

We stand in awe and adoration before Thee, our Source 
and our true life, Who Thyself seekest in us and art always 
ready to be found. Amen. 
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N EWS OF THE UNITARI 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


AN WORLD 


New buildings going up; others in the fund- 
raising stage as church membership increases 


Fund-raising and wall-raising are under- 
way in Unitarian churches from coast to 
coast as building fund drives attempt to 
keep step with growing membership in the 
churches and church schools. No section of 
the country has been left out in this build- 
ing trend. 

Some churches which built only recently 
are hurrying to put up additional struc- 
tures. The West Shore Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, dedicated its first building in 
May, 1951. In 1953, a church expansion 
committee was formed which recommended 
the raising of an $80,000 fund to construct 
10 more school rooms. In Dallas, a new 
$125,000 educational building is rapidly 
going up—the second step in a_ building 
plan to which other units will be added 
gradually. Plans include 11 classrooms, dou- 
ble-purpose auditorium, snack bar, director’s 
office, and visual education room. It was 
due to be finished on November 1, and in 
use by the first of the year. 

A fund drive is also underway in San 
Francisco, where the Unitarian church has 
contracted with professional fund-raisers for 
an intensive campaign this fall. Plans in- 
clude the building of a new church school 
addition, chapel and lounge, and nursery 
school, and the remodelling of buildings 
now in use. 

At Pasadena, a goal of $94,848 was set 
for a three-year drive for additions to the 
church plant. Children are now using stor- 
age rooms, the stage of the parish house, 
two old residences, and outdoor porches for 
classroom space. In the past ten years, the 
church school enrollment has nearly tripled. 
The new religious education building will 
have eight classrooms, a church school li- 
brary, crafts room, carport, staff offices, and 
a concourse to the Children’s Chapel. 

The Unitarian Church of Tucson dedi- 
cated its new building October 13 with Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, flying out to 
Arizona for the ceremony. The new build- 
ing of red brick, designed in the “south- 
western style,” cost $36,500. It comprises 
an auditorium seating 250 to 300, kitchen, 
three classrooms, minister’s study, and re- 
ception lounge. The church, for the past 
few years, has been meeting in a school. 
Before that it used a YMCA and a syna- 
gogue. Under its minister, Rev. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, the church now has more than 
15Q members. 

Qrlando, Florida’s Unitarian church has 
broken ground for a church school building 
with six classrooms, nursery, small assem- 
bly room, and office. The theme of its fund 
drive has been “Let’s Grow Our Own Mem- 
bers.” Cost of the church school building, 
plus site, landscaping, and equipment, was 
estimated at $43,750. The next steps in the 
program will be the construction of a new 
Fellowship Building for adult activities, and 
a church nave. 
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In Worcester, Mass., crowded church 
school facilities have stimulated plans either 
to renovate present rooms, purchase a build- 
ing, or erect a new one. The Unitarian 
Church in Palo Alto has purchased a $30,- 
000 five-acre tract on land adjoining an 
18-acre city park site whose swimming pool 
and other facilities will be available to 
church groups. A church and a school build- 
ing are contemplated, with recreational and 
parking areas included. Although the church 
was organized in 1905, it was disbanded in 
1928 and not reorganized until 1947. 

In Haverhill, Mass., the First Universalist- 
Unitarian Church is making plans to build 
rooms for its growing church school in 
unused space beneath the church audito- 
rium. An unfinished wing of the Unitarian 
church of Miami nears completion this fall. 
The All Souls Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., is making long-range plans for church 
expansion. In Baltimore, Md., crowded 
church school classes will find a new home, 
thanks to a fund-raising campaign which 
went far past the original $75,000 goal. The 
First Unitarian Church of Fairfield County, 
Conn., newly organized a year ago, is lay- 
ing plans for its first building with fund- 
raising, location, real estate, and architec- 
tural committees hard at work. The First 
Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass., has 
reported a resurgence of energy and mem- 
bership and a growing fund campaign to 
repair and revive the old church building. 


PLUNGING INTO THE YEAR: The 
church school activities for the Stillwater 
Unitarian fellowship (Okla.) began with a 
picnic and swim. Here are eight of the stu- 
dents with three of the school’s fathers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Baumgartner of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, experts in wild life con- 
servation, are leaders of the group. (There 
is no direct connection between their two 
avocations.) 
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A GOOD REASON: The children of the 
Unitarian church in Portland, Ore., crowded 
together in growing classes in the church 
school, stimulated a successful fund drive 
for a new building. 


Washington area gets 
2 more Unitarian groups 


Never satisfied with their own success, the 
Greater Washington Unitarian Advance 
Committee has taken its new Montgomery 
County Church in stride and gone on to 
set up two more experimental centers on 
the same basis—a church-by-phone. 

With Dr. A. Powell Davies preaching 
from All Souls Unitarian Church by tele- 
phone wire, two Unitarian groups will meet 
in suburban areas where the committee is 
confident the population is large enough to 
support another religious liberal center. The 
phone services will go to the Southeast Uni- 
tarian Center at Suitland, Maryland, where 
a congregation met September 26 at the 
Suitland Community Hall with a school of 
religion and morning worship services. Mrs. 
Gordon Hagberg is organizing secretary of 
the new group. A second center, known as 
the Northeast Unitarian Center, began in 
the College Park area on the University of 
Maryland Campus, October 17. 

In 1944 there was one church in Wash- 
ington with a membership of approximately 
800 and a church school of 300. Today 
there are three churches with membership 
of more than 2,000 and three Schools of 
Religion with more than 1,000 registered 
pupils. The two new Unitarian centers will 
boost those figures during the year. At both 
centers, the same religious education cur- 
riculum as that used in the downtown 
church will be put into effect under the 
over-all direction of Mrs. Charles A. Hutch- 
inson, religious education director of All 
Souls. 


RETIREMENT: Unitarian Sanford Bates, a 
noted penal authority, retired as commis- 
sioner of the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies in July. He is a 
former parole commissioner of New York 
State and Superintendent of Federal Pris- 
ons. In 1951, he was appointed to the 
United Nations Commission on Crime Pre- 
vention. 


Unitarian-Universalist cooperation includes 
joint services, conferences, Chicago rally 


While the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) has been beginning 
its program under the first merged division 
—the department of education—Unitarian 
and Universalist churches in various parts of 
the country have been strengthening their 
own “federal union” through joint confer- 
ences and _ services. 

Unitarians and Universalists gathered for 
a banquet and rally in Chicaga on October 
15 to herald the beginning of a five-day 
religious liberal “mission” led by the heads 
of the two denominations, Dr. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. - 

“Religious Liberals United” was the theme 
of the extended week-long rally. It began 
with an address by Dr. Gibbons to the Unity 
Universalist Church, Oak Park, and the AIlI- 
Chicago Universalist-Unitarian Dinner with 
Dr. Eliot and Dr. Gibbons as speakers. On 
Saturday, Dr. Gibbons spoke to the LeClaire 
‘ Courts Universalist Church and Dr. Eliot 
to the Park Forest Unitarian Fellowship 
on “Social Obligations and Individual 
Freedom.” : 

On Sunday, October 17, Dr. Eliot was 
Dr. Preston Bradley’s guest speaker at the 
Peoples Church ef Chicago on a combination 
radio broadcast and church service. Dr. 
Gibbons spoke at an 11 a. m. service to the 
Third Unitarian Church on “Revitalizing 
Liberal Religion,” and in the afternoon he 
laid the cornerstone for the First Universalist 
Church. While the stone for that new build- 
ing was being laid, Dr. Eliot was preaching 
to the North Shore Unitarian Fellowship at 
Highland Park. That evening the two de- 
nominational leaders exchanged denomina- 
tions, with Dr. Gibbons talking to the Fire- 
side Forum of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, and Dr. Eliot to the Universalist 
Church of Joliet. 

There were three addresses on Monday, 
October 17: Dr. Gibbons spoke to the 
Beverly Unitarian Fellowship; Dr. Eliot 
spoke to the Women’s Alliance at the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago and gave an 
evening lecture at the Universalist Church 
of Elgin. 

On Tuesday, five meetings were scheduled. 

r. Gibbons talked on “Federal Union and 
You” at the Women’s Society of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Elgin and to the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago; Dr. Eliot went 
to the First Unitarian Church of Hobart, 
Ind., and the Hinsdale Unitarian Church. 
The conference was sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Area Conference for Religious Liberals. 

In Maine, a joint Unitarian-Universalist 
conference-convention was held September 
28 to 29, continuing the Maine Unitarian 
90th Annual Meeting and the 126th Annual 
Convention of the Universalist Church of 
Maine. Meeting together were the men’s and 
women’s groups of both denominations. 
Held in Bangor at the First Universalist 
Church and the First Unitarian Church, the 
conference had as its theme: “Opportunities 
and Obligations of Liberal Religion in 
Maine.” Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, president 
_ of the Universalist Church of Maine, and 


Mr. Chandler Richmond, president of the 
Maine Unitarian Association, led the open- 
ing service. Discussion groups headed by 25 
men and women were conducted on the 
conference theme. Meetings of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian women centered 
around the topic: “Liberal Religious Women 
Together Today.” A procession of ministers 
opened the concluding service, and a Uni- 
tarian and a Universalist acted as marshals. 
Speaker was Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Eleven church schools from both denomi- 
nations in the Framingham section of Massa- 
chusetts held a joint parent-teacher training 
institute on Tuesday evenings during 
October. Classes were held at the First 
Parish (Unitarian) of Framingham. Eight 
courses from the Beacon Series were taught 
by leaders from the participating schools. 

In the Cincinnati area, the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
served as the sponsor for a leadership training 
program for church school teachers and 
parents interested in the development of 
religious education. Universalist churches of 
Blanchester, Eldorado, and New Madison, 
Ohio, and the Unitarian Church of Dayton 
joined the City Temple-Universalist, the 
First Unitarian, and St. John’s Unitarian 
churches of Cincinnati in the cooperative 
venture. 

Church school teachers and workers from 
Universalist and Unitarian parishes of west- 
ern New Hampshire gathered in October 
at the Unitarian Church of Keene, N. H., 
for their fall religious education institute. 
Professor Ralph Garry, associate professor 
of education at Boston University, conducted 
a course on “Dynamics of Learning.” 


ONCE A COURTYARD; Unitarians in 
West Newton, Mass., where the membership 
needed more room for church activities, 
filled in their courtyard with extra rooms 
in an ingenious architectural plan. Here 
members, older and younger, help put on 
the finishing touches. 
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On October 22 and 23, the Minnesota 
Universalist Convention played host to the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference at Roch- 
ester, Minnesota—the second statewide 
Universalist-Unitarian Conference. For six 
Wednesday evenings beginning October 6, 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
Worcester County sponsored a_ teachers’ 
training institute with lectures by field 
workers from the Council of Liberal 
Churches, discussion groups, and worship 
and recreation periods. 

Looking ahead, the Lake Geneva Summer 
Assembly Board (of Midwest Conference 
Unitarians) have invited the corresponding 
body of Universalists to meet with them to 
plan participation at the Geneva Conference 
for Unitarians and Universalists from the 
western end of the conference; Unitarians 
and Universalists from the eastern end of 
the conference will meet together at the 
Universalist camp near Lake Michigan. 


Lawrence Unitarian, Universalist churches 
plan cooperative program, joint services 


“Tt sounds so sensible that I can hardly 
believe it.” This was the comment that the 
Unitarian-Universalist plans for a coopera- 
tive program in Lawrence, Mass., elicited 
from Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister of 
the Lynn Universalist Church. 

The ministers of the two Lawrence 
churches thought it was sensible, too. So 
did their parishes. As a result, a joint pro- 
gram of public worship, education, and pub- 
lic relations has been voted upon by the 
Church of the Good Shepherd (Universalist) 
and the First Unitarian Church. 

The Universalist minister, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Hawkes, will do most of the preaching. 
Rev. Robert P. Wheatly of the Unitarian 
Church will assume most of the responsibil- 
ity for the educational programs among 
children, youth, and adults. The Sunday 
morning services will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, the larger of the two. 
Many of the classes and other parish activi- 
ties will be held in the Unitarian Church, 
which is nearby. 

Both ministers will continue to serve their 


individual members by parish calling and 
other counselling. The churches do not plan 
a full merger but a “federal union,” in many 
ways similar to the plan of the Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 
The two ministers are participating on an 
associate basis. The experiment will continue 
for a one-year trial basis with reassessment 
after six months. 

As the Universalist newsletter pointed out: 
“We were, of course, pleased that there did 
not appear to be any opposition to the plan 
in either church. It will take more than lack 
of opposition, however, to make our plans 
succeed. There must be understanding, 
patience, sharing and personal dedication on 
the part cf all of us. And last but not least, 
responsible leaders for us to support in car- 
rying out the program.” The churches have 
a joint executive committee with a member 
of each church serving on subcommittees 
of worship, education, and public relations. 
The two organizations will plan joint ad- 
vertising programs to replace the competitive 
advertising of other years. 
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Unitarians skeptical 
of Evanston Assembly 


A number of Unitarian ministers, who 
by virtue of their religious belief are not 
included in the World Council of Churches, 
have expressed their reaction to the Evan- 
ston Assembly from their pulpits on recent 
Sundays. 

In the Washington Post, Rev. Ross Allen 
Weston of the Unitarian Church of Arling- 
ton, Va., was quoted as “assailing the whole 
idea of the World Council theme [Christ, 
The Hope of the World] which was intended 
to provide a doctrinal basis for church 
union.” 

According to the paper, Mr. Weston de- 
clared: “It is time for people whoa prize free- 
dom in religion to take a long, hard, cold 
look at the basic premises and procedures 
of the world council ecumenical movement. 
The chief problem in religion, as in politics, 
is the defense of freedom and the right of 
dissent. The ecumenical movement now 
endangers the historic struggle of the 
churches to be separate and distinct.” 

In Des Moines, Iowa, Rev. Charles 
W. Phillips told his congregation that “It 
is most unlikely that Unitarians would be 
accepted by the Council, or that we would 
on the other hand, want to be members.” He 
told how the Universalists had applied for 
membership in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ some years ago, agreeing 
to accept the statement of belief in “Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour” but were denied 
admission by a vote of the members on the 
grounds that they were too “Unitarian” and 
their membership would mean the loss of 
membership of other more conservative 
groups. 

Mr. Phillips said he believed in coopera- 
tion with all churches where this is possible 
but that it must rest on “mutual respect 
for the integrity of differing points of view. 
This is a considerably higher basis than 
either of the Councils have shawn any 
evidence of espousing. In spite of talk of 
brotherhood, love, et al, with ‘Christ’ held 
high, it is tending as far as Protestant policy 
and theology go, towards an ‘ersatz Catholi- 
cism’; and in its social aspect towards other 
peoples, it is a purely secular type of Chris- 
tian chauvinism.” 

Rey. F. D. Lion of Palo Alto preached on 
“One Christ, One Church, One World?” 
in September with the comment: “Wouldn’t 
it be a neat and tidy world? But put it in 
political terms: ‘One Leader, One Party, 
One State’ and then consider whether neat- 
ness and tidiness are so much to be desired.” 
Unity “often tends to crush minorities,” 
said Mr. Lion. 

In Cincinnati, Rev. Ellsworth Smith com- 
mended the work of the Assembly on social 
action, but pointed out that this was some- 
what inconsistent with its view that wrongs 
would be corrected by God. Mr. Smith said 
that the Council had not placed sufficient 
emphasis upon the role of man—“that the 
whole and complete responsibility for man’s 
affairs is on man himself.” 


PROMOTION: Judge Orla St. Clair, San 
Francisco Unitarian, has been appointed 
a Superior Court Judge by California Gov- 
ernor Goodwin J. Knight. 
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Denominational leaders dedicate Buffalo’s 


experiment in cooperative religious living 


UNITARIAN 
BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
Calif L-VA., 

S. Diego, 
Ind., Ind’p’ls., 
Iowa, Des. Mns., 
La., N. O’leans 


KABC (790) 9:15 a.m. 
KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
WHO 11:00 a.m. 

WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 


Me., Saco WIDE (1460) 11:00 a.m. 
Md., Baltimr., © WFBR (1300) 11:00 a.m. 
Mass., Ashby, WFGM (1580) 8:35 a.m. 
Brookfield, WARE (1250) 9:00 a.m. 
Deerfield, WHAI (1290) 11:00 a.m. 
Haverhill, WHAV (1490) 11:00 a.m. 
Medford, WCOP (1150) 8:30 a.m. 


New Bedford WNBH (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
Pittsfield, WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m. 
Worcester, WTAG (580) 11:00 a.m. 
N.Y., Dunkirk, WRFCB (1410) 11:00 a.m. 
Ohio, Cleveland, WSRS (1490) 11:00 a.m. 
Okla., Tulsa, KTUL (1430) 9:45 a.m. 
Ore., Portland, KPOJ (1330) 11:45 a.m. 
Tenn., Knoxville, WNOX (990) 11:00 a.m. 
Va., Charlottesville 
WINA (1450) 11:00 a.m. 
Wisc., Madison, WIBA 10:00 a.m. 
Canada, Ontario, T’r’nto, CHUM 
(1050) 10:30 a.m. 


Saturday 

Calif., Oakl’d., KSAN (1450) 7:15 p.m. 
S.C., Charleston, WHAN (1340) 7:15 p.m. 
Daily 


Texas, El Paso, KSET (1340) 6:50 a.m. 


Alice Masaryk to stay 


Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of Thomas 
Masaryk, first president of Czechoslovakia, 
and sister of Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister, 
was granted permanent residence in the 
United States by a bill passed by both the 
House and Senate, and introduced by Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman of N. Y. Dr. Masaryk 
is the daughter of Charlotte Garrigue 
Masaryk, a Unitarian. 


PINKING SHEARS: Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guaran- 
teed $7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


What is more Appropriate 
For a Christmas Gift 
Than 
A Bible or New Testament ! 
i ie Sle 
Here you will find a wide variety 
Many Languages 
Many Versions 
Many Types 
— At every Price Level Best Value — 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


Religious liberals of Greater Buffalo 
gathered September 19 for an enthusiastic 
and inspiring program of recognition of the 
union and expansion of Unitarianism and 


Universalism in Buffalo. 


Led by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association; 
and Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, the new Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Greater Buffalo celebrated the 
fact of its existence. When the two churches, 
then the Unitarian Church of Buffalo and 
the, Universalist church, joined forces a year 
ago, neither church went out of existence. 
Instead the building of the downtown Uni- 
versalist church was put up for sale and 
another church was established in a suburban 
area where many religious liberals were un- 
served by a church. There are now in exist- 
ence two branches of the one church: the 
Buffalo Church and the Williamsville 
Church. The two ministers serve one congre- 
gation, but Rev. Herbert Hitchen preaches 
at the Buffalo church (formerly the Uni- 
tarian church) and Rev. Robert L. Cope at 
the Williamsville Church. 

At the Sunday morning services Septem- 
ber 19, Dr. Eliot preached to the suburban 
church, Dr. Gibbons at the downtown 
chapel, and both participated in the com- 
bined service held in the evening to com- 
memorate the joint religious adventure. Also 
on the program was Dr. Robert Killam 
regional director of the Meadville Unitarian 
Conference and Rev. Howard Gilman, su- 
perintendent of the New York State Univer- 
salist Churches. 

The suburban church, redecorated with 
the help of the members in just three weeks 
(it was formerly an Episcopal church), had 
its opening service on March 7. Already the 
building is filled nearly to capacity, with 27 
new members in the past eight months. The 
church as a whole has gained ninety new 
members. : 

A Constitution and Bylaws were adopted 
by the united congregation last June. The 
church will be managed by a single Board 
of Trustees, and have a single budget. The 
Board has standing committees in such areas 
as religious education, finance, publicity, 
and extension. Under the Board are two 
Parish Councils, each of which supervises 
the affairs of one of the branch churches. 
The Parish Councils appoint their own 
religious education, music, house and 
grounds, and parish committees. According 
to Mr. Cope, “the co-ministers have prim- 
ary responsibility with one unit, secondary 
responsibilities to the total church.” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from the HOLY LAND 
Each card a colorful reproduction of a historic 
place in the land where Jesus was born. On the 
inside fold of each card, underneath the tradi- 
tional greeting, your name hand-imprinted in 
golden bronze at no extra cost. Price of these 
beautiful 4144” x 52” cards, including envelopes 
and all shipping costs: 
10"cards7.0' 5. 3 ae $1.00 
(assortment of 5 different cards) 
Print name, and send remittance to: 
Sabra House Dept. 5 
210 Fifth Av. New York 10, N. Y. 


Cleveland church practices brotherhood as 
population shift increases interracial tension 


“Brotherly love has rolled up its sleeves,” 
began the story in the New York Times. 
The article told of five Cleveland clergy- 
men—four Baptists and one Unitarian (Rev. 
Jesse Cavileer of the Unitarian Society of 
Cleveland)—who wielded brush and paint 
pot to cover smears that vandals splashed on 
homes of Negro families on the city’s East 
Side. During June and July, paint-throwing 
and window-smashing gangs had damaged 
every house that had been purchased by a 
Negro in the hitherto “white” neighborhood. 
Finally, the police assigned special details 
to guard the area. 

For the Unitarian Society of Cleveland 
(Unitarian-Universalist), direct application 
of the principles of brotherhood is not new. 
When a number of East Side Protestant 
churches moved to the suburbs in the face 


Cleveland 
clergymen, aided by several lay volunteers, 
finish a repaint job on the home of a Negro 


DO UNTO OTHERS: Five 


family, defaced by vandals. Rev. Jesse 


“Cavileer of the First Unitarian Society is 


oe 


standing beside the second ladder, holding a 
bucket. 


of a growing Negro population, the society 
decided to stay and work to become a 
genuinely inter-racial church. Last Spring, 
the church council listed the society in the 
church directory of the Call-Post, the Cleve- 
land Negro weekly. Because of previous ex- 
periences in predominantly white churches, 
many Negroes would not feel welcome, the 
council felt, unless the church specifically 
said so. It turned out that no “white” church 
had ever done this before, and a consider- 
able amount of newspaper publicity resulted. 
Later, when the Call-Post ran a series on 
leading Cleveland churches, the Unitarian 
Society was the only non-Negro church in- 
cluded. 

Rev. Jesse Cavileer writes regarding the 
results of the experiment: “We attracted a 


number of Negro visitors, a very few of 
whom became members, but we also at- 
tracted a number of white visitors who 
acted pleased, and often quite surprised to 
find any attempt to take principles seriously 
in a church. At least two white families in 
the suburbs came and enrolled their chil- 
dren in our church school, saying that they 
got a much too narrow experience in the 
exclusive suburbs.” 

In regard to the radio appearances fea- 
ture stories which followed the publicity 
about the listing, Mr. Cavileer commented: 
“It may appear that this is a pretty small 
noise to stir up such big echoes. But the 
situation in Cleveland seems to be that 
everyone in any position of leadership be- 
lieves in unsegregated churches in principle, 
but is afraid to do anything about it or does 
not know how.” 


PINKY, an example of creative art, on 
one of the buildings of the All Souls’ 
Chapel of the Monroe (N.C.) Unitarian 
Fellowship. This represents modern mass, 
man, with his antenna for audio-visual 
indoctrination, in lieu of knowledge. 


USC plans to help southern communities 
move toward integration of racial minorities 


The Unitarian Service Committee has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Hylan 
Lewis of the sociology department of At- 
lanta University to work with its Depart- 
ment of Community Service in a project 
designed to help southern communities move 
toward successful racial integration. 

The USC, which last spring held a plan- 
ning conference with Negro and white lead- 
ers on the campus of Atlanta University, 
will organize an advisory committee to 
choose a southern community where an ex- 
periment in community human relations can 
be conducted. 

A survey of the work now being done by 
other organizations showed that others have 
scheduled projects in the education of par- 
ents and teachers for school desegregation, 
in the legal procedures coincident with the 
Supreme Court decision against school seg- 
regation, and in the publication of regional 
news on desegregation. No group, however, 
as far as is known, has planned a program 
for a total community to help its leaders 
and its other residents to prepare for the 
breakdown of segregation in the public 
schools. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Dudley 
Moore, director of Community Service Proj- 
ects, U.S.A., the USC will choose a small 
community in the South, without resources 
of its own to set up an integration commis- 
sion, and will send into the community a 
worker whose job it will be to try to help 
the people adjust to the social change the 
courts have decided they must face. The 
USC project will be restricted to communi- 
ties where it is clear that legal action is not 
the only immediate recourse. It will be an 
education-action program and will leave 
problems of legal appeal to groups like the 
N.A.A.C.P. which is organized for that pur- 
pose. 

The conference, called under the joint 
sponsorship of the Atlanta University and 
the USC, brought together 36 educators, 
sociologists, social workers, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and civic and religious leaders from 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts. Among those participating were Dr. 
Benjamin Mays, president of Morehouse 
College, Mr. George S. Mitchell of the 
Southern Regional Council; Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, president of Atlanta University; 
Dr. C. H. Parrish, department of sociology, 
University of Louisville; Dr. Mozell Hill, 
chairman of the department of sociology, 
Atlanta University; Dr. Kenneth Clark, de- 
partment of psychology, City College of 
New York; Dr. Whitney Young, dean, 
School of Social Work, Atlarita University, 
and a number of others. Dr. Raymond 
Wheeler of Charlotte, N. C., a member of 
the Commission on Unitarian Inter-group 
Relations; Rev. Glenn Canfield, minister of 
the United Liberal Church of Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mr. Wilmer Froistad, associate director of 
the Unitarian Service Committee; and Mr. 
Frank Baldau, executive director, Cleveland 
Community Relations Board attended for 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 

The program will include a research sur- 
vey action-evaluation project to enable other 
groups and communities to take advantage 
of findings which the community project it- 
self develops. There will be an exchange of 
information among groups working to make 
de-segregation more effective. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


(A Unitarian Calendar) 


May 19-24—May Meetings, American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. 


July 23-28—International Association for 
Liberal Churches and Religious Freedom; 
“Liberal Religion in an Age of Anxiety”; 
Belfast, Ireland. 


August 24-29—Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian); “Man’s Confi- 
dence in Himself”; Detroit. 
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AN ILL WIND: The steeple of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) in Cambridge, Mass., 
awaits repair. The structure was badly dam- 
aged by Hurricane Carol, which struck New 
England August 31. Photo, Boston HERALD. 


Tacoma Unitarians unite 
against Legion censorship 


Out in the state of Washington, Unitarians 
have been forced to defend actively their 
traditional rights of speech, press, and belief 
against the challenge of another organiza- 
tion, the American Legion. 

The September-October issue of The Hu- 
manist, publication of the American Human- 
ist Association, carries the story. The First 
Unitarian Church of Tacoma had been meet- 
ing in the American Legion Hall, Edward B. 
Rhodes Post #2. It offered for sale on its 
literature table copies of The Humanist. On 
June 20 of this year, a member of the Le- 
gion post decided to attend the Unitarian 
seryices, conducted by Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus as interim minister. The Legionnaire 
was A. Walter Olson, chairman of the 
“Americanization Committee” of the Post. 
Provoked by a sermon on humanism, he 
took a copy of The Humanist to read. The 
very next morning, with executive support, 
he informed Dr. Backus that the magazine 
(1954, vol. III) carried at least three “sub- 
versive” articles and should not be sold in 
the Legion hall, and that a minister should 
not play with politics. 

Dr. Backus referred the problem to Nor- 
man Grant, president of the Tacoma Church 
Board, who made peace with the executive 
committee of the Legion. A week later, he 
was informed that the Legion had reviewed 
its decision, and that “The Humanist should 
not and must not be sold or placed at the 
disposition of the public in the Legion Hall 
or on the grounds.” 

The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church met and voted unanimously that it 
would hold its future services in a place 
where freedom of the press and of religion 
were respected. 
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More. New,Englanilicharches 


report hurricane scars 


Up and down the New England coast, 
Unitarian and Universalist churches have 
reported the destruction caused by the two 
now-famous September storms. In addition 
to the Arlington Street Church, and the 
Cambridge church (see October Register), 
churches in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts have sent news and pictures 
to the Register. 

The Saco, Maine, Second Parish Unitar- 
ian Church has invited the members of the 
Universalist church of neighboring Bidde- 
ford to worship with them while their dam- 
aged steeple is being repaired. 

Star Island, ten miles off the New Hamp- 
shire coast at Portsmouth in the group of 
Isles of the Shoals, was without any natural 
protection from the blasts of the hurricanes. 
The famous old chapel there was severely 
damaged; the summer house was demolished 
and the hotel’s back porch was damaged. 
None of the people on the island was hurt. 

The Second Parish of Hingham, Mass., is 
sponsoring a play to raise funds for the 
repairing of their oil burner, put out of 
working order by the hurricane. 


Belfast to be site 
of 1955 I.A.R.F. Session 


From August 10 to 13, 1954, a meeting of 
the executive committee of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom (IARF) was held at 
Hilversum, Holland. Representatives of 
liberal Christian groups from 5 countries 
attended this meeting, presided over by the 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. One of the most important items for 
discussion was the preparation of the next 
Congress of the Association, which will 
be held in Belfast, (N. Ireland), from July 
23rd to 28th, 1955 with the Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland as host. The 
discussion of the situation of Liberal Re- 
ligion and Uhnitarianism in the various 
countries and the elements that form a 
link between these groups, resulted in the 
adoption of a proposal from Prof. Dr. 
L. J. van Holk, Leyden, Holland, to try to 
come to a definition of the message of 
Liberal Christianity. Among the speakers 
were: Prof. Dr. F. Buri of the University 
of Basle, Switzerland; Prof. Th. Siegfried 
of the University of Marburg, Germany; 
Rev. Edward A. Cahill of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. John Kielty of 
the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches in Great Britain; 
and Dr. Nicolette Bruining, Chairman of 
the V.P.R.O., the Dutch Liberal Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


HI THERE!: With a crowd of Bostonians 
watching below, a steeplejack climbed up 
the 174-foot-high pinnacle of the Arlington 
Street church to see if the winds of Hurri- 
cane Edna, which toppled the weathervane, 
had damaged the steeple. The outside climb 
was made with wooden ladders, pegged and 
roped to the masonry. Photo by the Boston 
GLOBE. 


TUMBLEDOWN: Star Island Hotel porch 
as it was mislaid by the hurricane. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


The Dangers of Self-Hate ................. 
Holy Ghost or Living Spirit ............... 

Undergraduates of Religion ............... 
Believe: How, not What .................. 

The Deep Places of the Human Heart ...... 

The Calm Voice of Conviction ............. 
Love Thyself Enough ..................-. 
Religion as Prevention or Cure ............ 
The Art of Being Fallible ................. 
Peter Pan in Religion . 23. . <i enue ey es oe 


a see re Wayne Shuttee, Rocky River, Ohio 
ee Leon Converse Fay, Nashua, N. H. 
Saya eee ee Zoltan Nagy, Alton, Ill. 
ee ee Christopher Moore, St. Louis 
«= jena Ns lei ia ae ll Robert Raible, Dallas 
+ Sea phesd et eae Todd Taylor, Rockland, Mass. 
»: dust « Chee evan ane Victor Goff, Rockford, Ill, 
PEM rie. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Baltimore 
+ «ides Ralph Helverson, Ithaca, N. Y. 
eee . Norman Fletcher, Montclair, N. J. 


INTRODUCTIONS: American second-grad- 
ers and Korean orphans meeting by photo. 


Unitarian children span 
ocean for Korean friends 


A Unitarian chaplain on one side of the 
Pacific ocean and his wife on the other have 
helped a group of Unitarian children in the 
state of Washington become friends with a 
group of children in Korea. 

Captain Curtis T. Spence, Army chap- 
Jain in Korea and former Unitarian minister 
of Fall River, Massachusetts, was stationed 
near Pusan with an engineering battalion. 
Close by was the Good Earth Orphanage, a 
home for children whose families had been 
killed in a recent battle, and who had been 
saved by American soldiers. The soldiers 
had continued to support the children with 
the help of a Korean staff. The Chaplain 
noticed a great shortage of clothing and 
thought that his wife, back in Mercer Is- 
land, Washington, could help them out. He 
picked the right person and the right town. 


Mrs. Spence, a member of the Eastshore 
Unitarian Church, organized children of the 
Sunday School to collect and mail clothing 
and toys to the Korean children. Soon there 
were 800 pounds on their way across the 
Pacific. 

The second-graders in the Sunday School 
wanted to know how they could write let- 
ters to the children at the Good Earth 
Orphanage. Their teacher suggested that 
they draw pictures of their homes and fam- 
ilies and of how Americans lived to send to 
their contemporaries who could not read 
English. This the second-graders did, lining 
up for a photograph to be sent with their 
art work, and including in the package 
paper and crayons. Perhaps the Korean 
children would do the same for them. 


The first response was a number of thank- 
you notes in neat Korean writing. They were 
posted on the Sunday School bulletin board 
for all to see. 


Shortly afterwards, Captain Spence re- 
turned home from Korea, bringing the best 
possible sign of gratitude to the Mercer 
Island Second Grade children. The orphans 
had used the crayons and paper to draw 
pictures of their life in Korea. Children 
were throwing balls for dogs, playing in 
wagons, and running very much as they did 
in Mercer Island. With the drawings was a 
photograph of 11 Korean children holding 
up their works of art, just like the Amer- 
~ icans. 


Schweitzer accepts 


honorary membership 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, world-renowned 
philosopher, musician, theologian and phy- 
sician, has accepted an honorary member- 
ship in the Unitarian Society of Berlin. A 
religious liberal, Dr. Schweitzer has not been 
listed as affiliated with any denomination. 

He wrote to Rev. Irving Murray of the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh that: 
“Ever since I was a student I have felt 
strongly drawn to the Unitarian church. I 
was so happy to get acquainted with the 
Unitarian pastors in Boston in 1949. And I 
am deeply grateful for what the Unitarians 
have done for my hospital.” 

Schweitzer’s life may be seen soon on the 
nation’s movie screens, if Dr. Schweitzer 
gives his permission for the release of a 
film by Erica Anderson, taken in Alsace and 
in Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa. 

In Wisconsin, a bronze bust of Dr. Sch- 
weitzer given by a group of hospital staff 
members and other Wisconsin residents has 
been unveiled in the lobby of the University 
Hospitals, Madison, with a plaque which 
reads in part: “By his surpassing achieve- 
ments in the service of God and his fellow- 
men, Dr. Schweitzer has pointed the way to 
a full life in medicine. In his example the 
weak will find strength, and the stalwart re- 
newed courage and resolution.” 


Mexico City gets two 
fellowships in two tongues 


They aim ta please—the Mexico City 
Unitarians—and to serve both their English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking members. As 
a result, there are now two fellowships, one 
in each of the two languages. Religious 
groups cannot “propagandize” through the 
Mexican papers, so the fellowships must 
depend upon news stories of their meetings. 
When a Unitarian lay leader visited Mexico 
City recently, he placed a classified ad in 
the papers announcing his visit. 

Despite the ban against active advertising 
the English-language branch of the Unitarian 
Fellowship stimulated a picture-feature story 
on its program in the Mexico City paper. 
The liberal religious philosophy was ex- 
plained subtly in such statements as these: 
“Unitarianism, as explained, suggests that 
each member work out for himself his own 
creed or statement of beliefs. To the best 
of his ability, he is charged with living 
by his own statement of faith. The creed, in 
addition, advises periodic scrutinization and 
‘rewriting’ of personal creeds—making it a 
moving, living yardstick for living.” 


Detroit puts ‘happy’ into 
mental patients’ ‘birthday’ 


The hospital for the mentally sick is an 
unpleasant reality. There are few large cities 
without some sort of institution for those 
people who can not or should not live un- 
observed and unaided. Although those who 
must live in them need cheer and friendship 
far more than those in regular hospitals, 
they are more often avoided by local service 
organizations. 

But a church group can go into the field 
of mental therapy and makes the lives of 
patients far happier. The Detroit Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) has 
for almost two years been working on what 
they call the “Eloise Project.” During this 
time, the church’s service committee has 
become an invaluable stimulus to morale 
at the Wayne County General Hospital. 

The committee’s first project was a 
Christmas party in 1952 which was so much 
enjoyed by the patients that the ward doc- 
tors, psychiatric social workers, and: attend- 
ants asked if the parties could not be held 
year around. And so began the monthly 
birthday celebrations in Ward N-206, pro- 
vided for the patients by the church. 

Each month, there are presents and in- 
dividual cakes for those who are celebrating 
birthdays, and cake and coffee for the whole 
ward. After the opening of packages and 
thank you’s, there is a program of enter- 
tainment. Everything from tap-dancing and 
skits to puppet shows and group singing has 
been tried. The doctors report that the most 
gratifying result of the parties is the “look- 
ing forward” to the month’s celebration, 
which has become a great morale booster. 
The church newsletter says, “Just to see 
the faces of the men at the parties, to feel 
the help and cooperation of the attendants, 
to talk with the guests at the parties, makes 
it plain that a great deal has been accom- 
plished at Eloise. A month is now not nearly 
so long in the ward, for the last Sunday is 
Birthday Party Day.” The annual cost to 
the church for cakes, presents, and coffee 
has been about $300. 

The Detroit church’s example has proved 
the value and opportunity of community 
service in a field where the need is vast and 
largely unheeded. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR CHURCH? Over 
110 Unitarian churches and_ fellowships 
have voted to give THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
to 1400 new members on. the $1-for-the- 
first-year plan offered by the REGISTER edi- 
torial advisory board. 
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Churchmanship project 


Is there value in adult classes 


on religion for the liberal church? 


Something unusual happened at The 
Community Church in New York City in 
the fall of 1953 when a class for adults en- 
titled, “What is Liberal Religion,” began. 
Eighty men and women attended at one time 
or another and approximately thirty were 
present at each session. They participated 
freely in a program involving cooperative 
activity, with sustained interest and en- 
thusiasm, with depth of feeling, and with a 
readiness to express individual hopes and 
fears. 

There had been no adult class at The 
Community Church for several years. The 
director of religious education was con- 
vinced of the very real need for such a class. 
The ministers and she agreed that an adult 
group should be organized and that the 
selection of the leader should be based not 
only upon interest in religion but also upon 
understanding of modern educational prin- 
ciples and experience in group discussion 
techniques. The class met for the ten-to- 
eleven hour preceding the church service. 
A third of the members were parents whose 
children at that hour were attending other 
classes in the church school. 

The class was successful in a measure 
far exceeding the hopes of those who 
planned it. First, because the need had been 
keenly felt but unexpressed by those who 
came to the sessions, to think through their 
religious problems. Second, because the 
methods followed in the discussions proved 
suitable to accomplish the purpose adopted. 
Those who came needed a way of group 
expression that would lend confidence to 
each individual. The leader in such a situ- 
ation cannot preach nor teach in the con- 
ventional manner. He needs to set the scope 
of discussions, to stimulate reactions by class 
members, to coordinate the reactions in some 
sort of group unit. 

Democratic class organization was estab- 
lished, with a class chairman, a secretary to 
keep attendance records, and an observer 
critic skilled in the art of conference and 
discussion techniques to report on the effi- 
cacy of the methods used. No conflict ever 
arose between teacher and class officers, al- 
though several differences and problems were 
ironed out. Questionnaires were used by the 
officers to discover preferences by class mem- 
bers. 

After the introduction of a topic, the 
leader faced the somewhat difficult task of 
integrating individual responses. A summary 
was worked out between sessions. Frequently 
it covered also unsigned answers to ques- 
tionnaires. The device proved especially effi- 
cacious in the consideration of certain prob- 
lematical areas of discussion in which indi- 
vidual differences play a large part. The 
summary statement of the previous session 
was often printed on the chalk board or 
placards; they provided a means of keeping 
the main line of discussion before the class. 

There came a turning point, presently, in 
the attitudes of the majority of the group— 
the whole experiment was going deeper than 
earlier attitudes and thinking indicated. Indi- 
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viduals seemed to be more inclined to dig 
into the meanings of their experiences. A 
greater freedom to disagree accompanied 
greater acceptance of disagreement; and 
greater diversity in experience seemed to go 
along with an increasing realization that the 
basic emotional drives are much the same 
in all of us. Letters came to the leader, two 
or three each week, saying in very personal 
terms how deep the experience was and how 
great a need it filled. 

It was high time to shift the focus of 
leadership more to individuals in the class. 
A beginning had already been made when 
one member, Mrs. Dorothy H. Rubin wrote 
a poem after hearing a sermon on the as- 
serted dichotomy between body and spirit. 

Eve 

I am an earthbound thing. 

I love the feel of life around me; pulsing, 

yearning, growing, 

Expanding in a momentary burst of bril- 

liant bloom 

Then drooping down to seek fresh strength 

again in life renewed and everchanging. 

I know that there are those who seek the 

stars; 

Who long to leave their bodies far behind 

and soar in spirit bold and free— 

Brave pioneers of pure infinity. 

Do they, then, hate the earth for its strong 

grip on them? 

Do they despise the roots that hold them 

down? 

Is death their only vehicle of flight? 

These thoughts I ponder on and almost 

understand the torment they must bring; 

but still— 

I am an earthbound thing. 

Illustration of the kind and quality of the 
most thoughtful contributions to class leader- 
ship are excerpts from a statement made by 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Swayzee when worship 
was under discussion: 

. Worship is not an abject grovelling 
before a great, mysterious power, becom- 
ing by contrast, less than the dust. Wor- 
ship to me is an acknowledgment of the 
enobling thought that man—being the 
highest conscious development of life on 
earth—is hereby encouraged. to remember 
this miracle, and to stand tall as the car- 
rier of this divinity. “The Winged Victory” 
stands exactly so, and tells you just this. 
Humility comes in different ways, at dif- 
ferent times, but it is not to belittle you 
at the moment of worship. Worship is not 
a time to ponder one’s problems, guilts, 
omissions, responsibilities: to me this be- 
comes a part of prayer. 

. Worship is an act of aspiration, 
of identification, more than anything I can 
describe. . . . It is seldom a continuing, 
developing accident: therefore an act of 
will <s required in recognition of this fact 
—that some time must be set aside for 
worship. 

Worship seems to result from the will 
to identify oneself with, and to contem- 
plate the beauty and mystery of life, to 
become aware of the life-giving serenity 


hidden in the ultimate mysteries, a detach-_ 

ment from the immediate; a deepening 

awareness of the divine in the actual mo- 
ment, every moment, if we could but re- 
member it. 

Worship becomes a freeing, a stretching 
of the soul, of the mind—a deliberate 
washing out of the trivial, the petty; a 
deliberate letting in of the beaity one 
knows. 

Worship can happen in groups, . 
but I speak now of a process which dis- 
covers its own mountain top, builds its 
own serenity, finds its own music of the 
spheres in the silent, chosen, solitude of 
what we call God. 

One further illustration. The class was 
seeking for the light thrown on the nature 
of worship by examining crises in which a 
deeper than ordinary significance of the re- 
lation of man to the universe suddenly 
flashes on the mind’s screen. Here are parts 
of an experience with a sea whirl pool 
which Mrs. Garda W. Bowman described 
for the class meeting: 

Swirling, the furious water dragged me 

down : 

Into that weirdly dark inverted dome— 

Down in the thrashing, churning pit of 

night, 

Laced with the frenzied whiteness of the 

foam. 

Then upward hurled to find the sky still 

there— 

Eager the one, 

breath— 

Then down once more, sucked into heay- 

ing blackness, 

Dowr, ever down, 

death. 

In me two selves there were who felt 

aware 

of death’s immediate presence—one who 

fought 

For breath, 

me— 

The other, deep within me, watched and 

thought— 

Thought not of me and of my need to live 

But thought of life itself, of which both I 

And this mad fury were a tiny part— 

Life in its vastness—endless, though I die. 

This self, in its untroubled depths, saw 

death 

As part of life and faced what had to be, 

Not with mere resignation and despair, 

But radiant oneness with eternity. 

Looking back over the series of class 
meetings and trying to extract the meaning 
of them, one is led to say that something 
happened to us, members and leader. It was 
an experience we felt as well as learning we 
mastered. It was a releasing situation. The 
most truly religious aspect of the experience, 
it seems to me, arose from the realization 
that more profound thoughts than usual, and 
nobler feelings than ordinary were springing 
up in us and finding expression for each in a 
plan of life of his own making. 

LEROY BOWMAN 
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Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


Alcohol and Crisis 


“Alcohol works its deadliest havoc 
- with the human spirit in the crises of life. 
. . . The man who wins in the long run 
is always likely to be the one who dis- 
ciplines himself in the little crises so that 
when the great upsetting events happen, 
he does not lose his nerve. . . . Nothing is 
so fatal in the crises as the jitters or the 
benumbing paralysis of a narcotic. Alco- 
hol is always a narcotic, and when its use 
becomes a steady habit the effect is to 
rob a person of his steadiness in nerve 
and character.”—Dr. Albion Roy King, 
in his new book, Basic Information on 
Alcohol (Mount Vernon, Iowa: Cornell 
College Press, 1953). 


For free literature on the alcohol problem, write to: 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


——— 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and 
communion services. 

Stained glass memorial 
windows made to order. 
Handsomely engrossed Books 
of Remembrance with reposi- 
tories, resolutions, rolls of 
honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Wi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
in 1870 and based on the mottoes 


Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand. 


Keep the Lend a Hand spirit alive by 
becoming a member of the Society. 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 


Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


. PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 


DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Knapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


Anniversaries celebrated 
for churches, ministry 


September and October brought anniver- 
sary services for the Fairhaven, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church, the First Unitarian Church 
of Omaha, Nebraska, and Rev. A. Powell 
Davies of Washington, D.C. 

On October 4, 1904, the present church 
buildings in Fairhaven were dedicated by 
outstanding New York, Boston, and New 
Bedford Unitarian ministers. The 50-year 
anniversary was celebrated on October 3rd, 
1954, with a service of re-dedication, led 
by Rev. William B. Rice of Wellesley Hills, 
Judge Lawrence G. Brooks, chairman of 
the board of the AUA, and a former Fair- 
haven minister, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, now 
at the First Parish in Cambridge. As hap- 
pened fifty years ago, the chimes of the 
church rang for half an hour before the eve- 
ning service began. The theme of the re- 
dedication was the church’s opportunities for 
service in the community. 

Just four years after the end of the Civil 
War, the First Unitarian church of Omaha, 
Nebraska, was organized. On September 29, 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


The Second Church in Boston 
Unitarian since 1800 

874 Beacon Street 

THE REV. CLAYTON BROOKS HALE, minister 


THE REV. CHARLES HARLAN BOYLES, 
associate minister 


organized 1649 


Prospectus available describing Sunday services, Semi- 
nars, Adult Forum, five adult organizations and five 
youth groups. 


Special prospectus available describing The Second 
Church School of Religion, two graded worship services 
and classes for all ages. 


Weekly supper meetings with outstanding speakers for 
college young people. 


Requests for prospecti and additional information may 
be addressed to the Church Office, 874 Beacon Street. 
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it observed its 85th year of services with a 
three-day ceremony. The climax of the event 
was an address by Dr. A. Powell Davies, 
hailed by the church as “a truly prophetic 
and powerful voice for liberal thought 
throughout America.” 

Dr. Davies is also being honored by his 
own church. Ten years ago September he 
gave his first sermon in the Washington All 
Souls Unitarian Church, and on October 11, 
1944, he was installed as minister. The 
Washington Unitarian, in an article headed 
“In Proud Appreciation,’ announces that 
the membership of the All Souls Church has 
grown from 800 to 1400 under his leader- 
ship, that two new Unitarian churches have 
been formed in Greater Washington, and 
that church organizations and budget have 
increased greatly. Dr. Davies has had more 
than one hundred of his influential sermons 
published by the publications committee, 
and has written five books. He has been very 
active in war relief activities, and in areas 
of racial problems. It was in England that 
Dr. Davies received his training, first serv- 
ing as a Methodist minister in London. He 
went to Washington from the Summit, New 
Jersey, Unitarian Church. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


HACKLEY | 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


For Christmas— 
Books are gifts that last 


On your Christmas list there are people for whom you want the tailor-made, 
personalized, lasting gift—something that they will cherish through the months to 


come. Give Beacon Press books to those 


For example: 
Books on religious liberalism 


QUESTIONS THAT MATTER MOST, 
Asked by the World’s Religions, By Floyd 
H. Ross and Tynette Hills. 

An introduction in simple, direct language 
to Brahmanic Hinduism, Buddhism, Tao- 


ism, Confucianism, Shintoism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. $3.50 
THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL: 


Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. By Conrad Wright, 
Sydney Ahlstrom, Levering Reynolds, Jr., 
Ralph Lazzaro, Willard Sperry and George 
H. Williams. 

With 40 illustrations. The first full-length 
story. “An indispensable book.”—Fred- 
erick May Eliot. 

MAN AGAINST THE CHURCH: The Strug- 
gle Between Religion and Ecclesiasticism. 
By Duncan Howlett. 
A challenging analysis. $3.50 

THE SEEKERS: Why Christian Orthodoxy 
Is Obsolete. By William Alva Gifford. 

A penetrating and scholarly survey. $4.50 


RELIGION WITHOUT MAGIC. By Phillips 
Endecott Osgood. 
A somewhat surgical analysis—and a re- 
ligion for today. $3 
FREE CHURCHES AND. CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. By Marion John Bradshaw. 
A protest against the demand for con- 
formity in the “world church” ecumenical 
movement. $3.50 
A POCKET GUIDE TO UNITARIANISM. 
Edited by Harry Scholefield. 
“A model of brevity, here is a constructive 
—not negative—helief.” (N. Y. Times) 
Paper, 35¢; boards, $1.50 
HOW TO KNOW YOUR BIBLE. By A. Vic- 
tor Murray. 
“For mentally mature readers who want to 
know what kind of a book the Bible is.” 
—Christian Century. $3 
FREEDOM MOVES WEST: A History of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. By Charles 
Lyttle. 
“The candor of dedicated scholarship.” 
Chicago Tribune. $3.75 
HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and Death 
of Michael Servetus. By Roland Bainton. 
Illustrated. 

The only adequate modern biography of 
the great Unitarian martyr. $3.75 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUA- 

TION. By E. G. Lee. 

Today for the first time the practising 
Christian and the practising non-Christian 
live side by side in peace: that is the “new 
situation.” The implications are tremen- 
dous. “Recommended for all thinking read- 
ers.”"—Library Journal. 


Books on the current scene 


WAYS OF MANKIND. Thirteen Dramas of 
Peoples of the World and How They Live. 
Edited and with running commentary by 
Walter Goldschmidt. With 30 line draw- 
ings. Here is social anthropology, pre- 
sented with scientific accuracy in layman’s 
language. $3.75 

McCARTHY AND THE COMMUNISTS. By 
James Rorty and Moshe Decter, 

“Coldly rational dissection.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “Impressive marshalling of facts.” 


“special” people—and to yourself, too! 


—N. Y. Times. “Best book about Me- 


Carthy.”—Elmer Davis. 


Paper, $1; cloth, $2 - 


GERMAN HISTORY: Some New German 
Views. Edited by Hans Kohn. 
What has happened to German thinking 
after two world wars? “A book that should 
be read by everyone interested in a free 
and peaceful Europe.”—New Leader, $4 


TRIAL BY TELEVISION. The Army-Mc- 
Carthy Hearings: The Drama, the People, 
the Meaning. By Michael Straight. Carica- 
tures by Robert Osborn $3.50 


AMERICAN DEMAGOGUES: The 20th Cen- 
tury. By Reinhard H. Luthin. 
Huey Long, Bilbo, Marcantonio, Bill Mur- 
ray, Curley, the Fergusons, Talmadge, Big 
Bill Thompson, Frank Hague, Joe Me- 
Carthy: how they arose, what they did, 
and how they ended. Just published. $5 


Books reflecting the 
American tradition 
THE JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE. Twelve 


dramatic episodes showing Jefferson’s con- 
tribution. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
“Adult education on a high level and of 
a thrilling kind.”—Christian Century. 
$3.50 


FREEDOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE: 
An Inquiry into the Battle for the Ameri- 
can Future. By Archibald MacLeish. 
“An eloquent statement of the liberal 
analysis of the crisis of our time.”—The 


Annals. $2.75 


Books by and about Schweitzer for 


the 80th anniversary year 


THE AFRICA OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
By Charles R. Joy and Melvin Arnold. 
$3.75 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY. Compiled by Charles R. Joy. 
The only basic collection from all of 
Schweitzer’s writings. Now only $2.95 


| | Albert 
Schweitzer 


; ANTHOLOGY 


BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: AN INTRODUC- 
TION. By Jacques Feschotte. 
Just published. An intimate portrait by a 
friend and neighbor. $2 


ANIMAL WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. By Albert Schweitzer; translated and 
edited with an introduction by Charles R 
Joy. Drawings by Richard F. Bare 
Photographs by Mr. Joy $3 


INDIAN THOUGHT AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Albert Schweitzer. ~ $3.75 


WIT AND WISDOM OF ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER. Compiled by C. R. Joy. 
$2.50 


Great devotional reading for 


liberals 


CHANNING: DAY BY DAY. Compiled and 
edited by Jose Chapiro. $5 


CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DEVOTION. By 
Henry J. Carbury, Beryl D. Cohon, Fred- 
erick May Eliot, Perry Miller, Willard L. 
Sperry, and John Wild. $3 


GREAT COMPANIONS. Compiled by Rob- 

ert French Leavens. 
“Recognized as one of the greatest antholo- 
gies of ‘readings on the meaning and con- 
duct of life from ancient and modern 
sources’ ever published.”—Boston Herald. 
Two vols., boxed, $6.50 


READINGS FROM WORLD RELIGIONS. 
Compiled by Champion and Short. 
“No intelligent public discussion of the 
world’s religions . . . is possible until more 
people read a book such as this.”—N, Y 
Herald Tribune. $4 


SWORD OF THE SPIRIT: A Meditative 
and Devotional Anthology. Edited by Wal- 
ter Oakeshott. $2 50 


And the incomparable volumes of Ren- 
aissance woodcuts—the first such _books 
in three centuries: 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN WOOD- 
CUT. Compiled by Helen S. Estabrook. 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS IN 
WOODCUT. Compiled by Susan N. 
Pulsifer. 


“A distinguished, handsome pair, with the sonorous 
beauty of the text matched by illustrations by great 
artists of the 15th and 16th centuries.’’—Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. Boxed set, $15. 


Please send me the titles I have circled above. (Please return the entire page, indicat- 
ing the number of copies where more than one is desired.) 


I enclose $..... 


